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The  American  Associa- 
1917  A.  A.  w.  B.  Workers  for  the 

Portland  Con-  Blind  announces  that  their 
▼MLtlon  „  _  . 

1917  convention  is  to  be 

held  in  Portland,  Maine,  during  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  June  18th.  The  Executive  Committee 
hopes  to  make  this  convention  more  like  a 
vacation  than  usual.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  recognized  that  many  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend  the  “Workers”  Conventions  are  indeed 
workers  and  have  to  take  the  time  to  attend 
these  meetings  out  of  their  annual  vacation, 
of  frequently  not  more  than  two  weeks’  dura¬ 
tion.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  Committee 
is  proposing  to  make  the  conference  quite  as 
much  recreational  as  educational  and  only  one 
session  is  to  be  held  each  day,  and  this  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  time  can  be  given  to  amusements. 
To  make  the  play  time  as  pleasurable  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  hotel  has  been  reserved  on  one  of  the 
lovely  islands  in  Portland  harbor  so  that 
every  one  who  attends  the  convention  can  go 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  sailing  or  start  on 
steamer  excursions  within  two  minutes’  walk 
from  the  hotel  piazza.  There  is  also  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  one-day  excursion  into  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
delightful  outings.  Members  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  stopped  in  Portland  on  their  return 
from  the  Halifax  Convention  and  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  possibilities  of  Casco  Bay  as  a 
holiday  convention  place. 

Announcement  is  made  thus  early  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  may  begin  now  to  plan 
their  1917  vacation.  From  the  information 
which  we  have  received  it  is  apparent  that  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention  of  1917  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  j  oiliest  gatherings  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  this  country. 

Jt 

1916  XaUfax  “What  did  you  think  of  the 
OoaT«atlo&  “Halifax  Convention?”  is  the 
question  that  greeted  every 
instructor  of  the  blind  upon  his  return  from 
the  twenty-third  biennial  meeting  of  the  A.  A. 
I.  B. 

The  thing  that  probably  impressed  most 


was  the  way  in  which  Sir  Frederick  Fraser 
took  care  of  his  visitors.  In  the  past  the  cus¬ 
tom  has  been  for  the  delegates  to  board  at 
the  institution  at  which  the  convention  was 
held.  This  time  the  guests  were  “billited”  in 
the  .homes  of  some  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Halifax.  If  the  hosts  were  unable  to  en¬ 
tertain  their  guests  in  their  own  home  they 
provided  for  them  at  various  hotels. 

That  every  delegate  was  thus  delightfully 
cared  for  is  striking  evidence  of  the  position 
Sir  Frederick  has  won  for  himself  in  his 
community.  Many  a  superintendent  has  asked 
himself  could  he  secure  similar  entertain¬ 
ment  by  bishops,  lawyers,  bankers,  doctors 
and  other  leading  citizens  in  his  city  for  such 
a  large  group  of  visitors. 

With  one  exception  this  was  the  first  tirtte 
that  any  of  the  superintendents  had  visited 
this  well-known  outpost  of  education  of  the 
blind  upon  the  American  continent.  Every 
one  who  attended  was  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  personal  tribute  to 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  who  has  done  such  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  for  the 
past  forty  years. 

Another  reason  for  remembering  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Convention  was  the  harmony  which  was 
manifested  with  regard  to  the  type  question. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  “type”  at  a 
conference  of  instructors  of  the  blind  se¬ 
riously  jeopardized  the  harmony  of  the  gath¬ 
ering.  As  one  of  the  delegates  so  well  put  it. 
he  was  thankful  “that  the  time  had  at  last 
arrived  when  one  did  not  have  to  ask  what 
type  a  man  favored  before  he  was  placed 
upon  a  committee.” 

The  papers  and  discussions,  as  a  whole, 
were  thoughtful  and  helpful.  President  Bur- 
ritt’s  opening  address  was  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  best  thought  upon  the  present 
day  methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
He  read  some  significant  figures  relative  to 
the  ability  of  past  and  present  pupils  to  ben¬ 
efit  by  the  course  of  instruction  now  being 
given  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  while  they 
doubtless  justified  the  conclusion  that  excel¬ 
lent  work  is  being  done  with  those  who  have 
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fair  ability,  they  clearly  showed  that  there  is 
need  for  modification  in  order  best  to  serve 
the  many  less  brilliant  students.  It  bids  fair 
for  the  future  development  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  when  such  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
superintendent  as  Mr.  Burritt  so  frankly  faces 
the  situation. 

Sir  Frederick  Frazer’s  paper,  the  “Psychology 
of  the  Blind,”  was  also  stimulating.  It  was  not 
a  report  of  theoretical  experiments,  but  rather 
a  summary  of  his  own  practical  observations 
and  should  prove  helpful  to  all  teachers  of 
the  blind,  at  least  it  will  help  all  seeing  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  to  realize  that  they  can  4ise 
their  eyes  to  greater  advantage  for  the  benefit 
of  those  without  sight. 

Space  does  not  permit  comment  upon  each 
of  the  many  excellent  papers,  but  we  should 
not  omit  a  reference  to  the  suggestive  paper, 
“How  Best  to  Teach  the  Institution  Child  the 
Value  of  the  Dollar,”  by  Superintendent  W. 
K.  Argo. 

At  the  close  of  the  Convention  the  Super¬ 
intendents  met  for  an  informal  conference, 
and  the  harmony  which  was  expressed  and 
the  determination  to  bury  personalities  and 
strive  unitedly  for  a  uniform  type,  not  only 
for  America,  but  for  the  blind  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  was  an  event  that’  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  next  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  will 
be  held  in  June,  1918,  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
First  Vice  President,  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Second  Vice  President,  George  F.  Oli- 
phant,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Secretary,  George  D.  Eat¬ 
on,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Overlea,  Md. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are:  Edward  M.  Van  Qeve,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  Chairman;  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder. 
Mont.;  Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Janesville,  Wis. ; 
A.  H.  Walker,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.;  Thomas 
S.  McAloney  (ex-officio). 

.4 

The  following  resolutions 
A.  Z.  B.  1916  were  passed  at  the  Twen- 

XMOlUtiOIUi  • 

ty-third  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind : 

We  desire  to  express  our  grateful  aoorecia- 
tion  and  thanks  to  Hon.  D.  McKean.  Lieuten¬ 


ant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  Mrs. 
McKean  for  their  gracious  hospitality  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Association  in  receiving  the 
members  in  their  beautiful  home  at  Maple¬ 
wood,  and  to  our  hosts  of  the  steamship  Lady 
Laurier  for  the  unusual  pleasure  of  the  ride 
on  Halifax  harbor  and  the  Arm,  and  to  ^p- 
tain,  the  Rev.  C.  McKinnon,  for  his  able  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject  of  “Education.” 

To  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Halifax 
we  are  indebted  for  the  intelligent  and  ade¬ 
quate  accounts  of  our  sessions  and  the  cor¬ 
diality  with  which  they  have  greeted  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  Sir  Frederick  and 
Lady  Fraser,  to  the  managers  and  staff,  to 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  His 
Worship  the  Mayor,  and  to  the  generous  citi¬ 
zens  of  Halifax,  our  sincere  appreciation  and 
hearty  thanks  for  their  cordial  hospitality  and 
gracious  entertainment  during  the  convention; 
also  to  the  military  band  and  other  musicians 
for  the  delightful  music  furnished  during  our 
stay. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  and  to  those  who  contributed 
papers,  our  grateful  appreciation  of  their 
work  in  providing  such  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  program. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  need  of 
special  preparation  for  teaching  the  blind  and 
favor  some  provision  therefor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  sug¬ 
gest  such  revisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  with  particular 
reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association,  together  with  such 
other  amendments  as  may  occur  to  them,  or 
be  suggested  to  them  by  other  members  of  the 
Association,  as  may  seem  to  them  wise,  re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  their  suggestions  to  the 
Association  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  resolutions  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  type  question  were  passed,  but  as 
these  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Commission,  they  are  not  repeated 
here. 

dt 

In  our  last  issue  we  called 
U.  attention  to  the  valuable  re- 

..  POri  which  is  being  prepared 
on  tno  BllncL  «  «  n  ^  •  « 

by  the  Bureau  of  Census  with 

regard  to  the  Blind,  and  advised  our  readers 
to  make  application  for  this  document.  We 
learn  that '  a  good  many  have  already  done 
this,  but  we  realize  that  there  are  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  report  for  their 
files,  and  take  this  means  of  notifying  our 
subscribers  that  they  will  receive  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with 
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a  reply  card  so  that  they  can  obtain  this  re¬ 
port  by  sending  the  card  to  Washington.  As 
this  notification  will  be  sent  to  all  our  sub¬ 
scribers  there  will  be  some  duplication, 
hence,  this  word  of  explanation. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
Sir  O.  Artlmr  workers  for  the  blind  in  Amer- 
Paaraoa  have  learned  of  the  well 

earned  honor  which  has  been  given  to  that  in¬ 
defatigable  worker  for  the  blind  of  the  British 


SIR  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

Empire,  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  In  Volume  8, 
page  79,  under  Who’s  Who  Among  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  we  have  already  given  a  sTcetch 
of  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  The  following 
quotations  give  further  testimony  to  his  splen¬ 
did  work.  The  Blind  of  July,  1916,  says; 

“We  heartily  congratulate  Sir  C.  Arthur 
Pearson  on  the  Baronetcy  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  King.  His  work  in  connection  with  St. 
Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  is  too  well  known  amongst  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  to  need  description. 

“The  report  of  the  Hostel  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st  last,  from  which  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
work  that  has  merited  this  distinction; 

“  Tt  was  on  March  26th,  1915.  that  a  start 


was  made  at  the  Hostel  with  fourteen  blinded 
soldiers,  who  were  brought  from  a  temporary 
establishment  kindly  lent  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Hall 
until  the  Hostel  was  ready.  This  number  has 
steadily  grown.  There  are  now  at  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s,  or  in  the  Annexes  at  Brighton  and  Tor¬ 
quay,  a  total  of  140  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  among  whom  are  included  five  Aus¬ 
tralians,  two  New  Zealanders,  and  seven  Cana¬ 
dians.  At  21  Portland  Place,  a  spacious  resi¬ 
dence  belonging  (o  Sir  John  and  Lady  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  and  most  generously  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  by  them,  there  live 
ten  officers  who  take  their  instruction  at  St. 
Dunstan’s.  They  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
Braille,  to  typewrite,  and  to  acquire  some  occu¬ 
pation  useful  in  their  future  lives  for  pleasure 
or  profit. 

“  ‘Fifty-one  men  have  passed  out  from  St 
Dunstan’s  having  learned  one  or  more  of  the 
following  occupations:  Boot-repairing,  mat¬ 
making,  net-making,  basket-making,  joinery, 
poultry-farming  and  market-gardening,  while 
one  officer  has  qualified  as  a  masseur. 

“  ‘Practically  all  of  these  read  and  write 
Braille,  and  typewrite  with  the  ordinary  type¬ 
writer.  ♦  *  * 

“  ‘A  man  who  has  never  handled  carpenter’s 
tools  quickly  becomes  adept  in  this  class  of 
work.  In  this  departrqent  instruction  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  simple  articles  as  hen-coops  and  rab¬ 
bit  hutches  is  given  to  members  of  the  poultry- 
class. 

“  ‘Boot  repairing  is  taught  by  two  blind  in¬ 
structors.  The  cobblers  are  encouraged  to 
learn  mat-making.  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  ‘Mat-making  is  taught  by  two  blind  men. 
The  mats  are  made  on  hand-frames.  *  *  ♦ 

“  ‘Basket-making  is  taught  by  two  blind  in¬ 
structors.  *  *  * 

“  ‘The  feeling  of  helplessness  which  over¬ 
whelms  a  strong,  healthy,  newly-blinded  man 
is  incredibly  relieved  when  he  finds  that  the 
one  who  is  to  instruct  him  in  some  profitable 
employment  is  suffering  from  the  same  handi¬ 
cap  as  himself.  Men  who  are  prepared  to 
argue  and  disagree  with  the  methods  of  a 
sighted  instructor,  follow  with  keenness  and 
appreciation  those  of  instructors  blind  like 
themselves. 

“  ‘The  best  men  who  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  course  of  training  are  made  pupil  teach¬ 
ers.  A  great  feeling  of  confidence  is  given  to 
a  new-comer  when  he  finds  that  his  instructor 
was  himself  blinded  only  a  few  months  ago. 

“  ‘In  close  proxinlity  to  the  workshops  is  the 
poultry-farm,  where  those  men  who  wish  to 
live  in  the  country  are  instructed  in  poultry¬ 
keeping  and  simple  market  gardening.  ♦  *  * 

“  ‘Several  men.  who  occupied  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions  before  they  joined  the  army  are  learning 
Braille  shorthand,  which,  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  typewriting,  will  enable  them  to 
resume  their  former  work.  , 

“  ‘Massage  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  of  the  occupations  taught  at  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“  ‘When  men  leave  St.  Dunstan’s  they  are 
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provided  free  with  their  plant  and  appliances, 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  they  set¬ 
tle  in  suitable  localities.’  ” 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  The 
Braille  Review  of  July,  1916 : 

“In  making  ourselves  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
readers  of  The  Braille  Review,  to  offer  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Sir  Arthur  Pear¬ 
son,  Bart.,  on  the  tribute  paid  to  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  philanthropy 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  as¬ 
suredly  running  little  risk  of  anjkhing  save  a 
most  heartfelt  and  universal  approval. 

“It  was  our  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with  Sir  Arthur  for  the  first  time  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  to  work  under  him  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited.  In 
those  days,  of  course,  he  had  possession  of  his 
sight.  Only  those  who  were  privileged  to 
work  under  him  fan  know  to  the  full  what 
that  meant,  his  unfailing  appreciation  of  work 
honestly  done,  the  encouragement  he  was 
always  so  ready  to  give  to  struggling  talent, 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  he  did  by  stealth,  the 
unbounded  energy  he  himself  possessed  and 
which  conveyed  itself  automatically  to  all  who 
were  under  him.  Of  his  labors  in  recent  years, 
the  founding  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  his  work 
on  the  National  Relief  Committee,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  we  need  say  here.  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel 
stands  today  as  a  lasting  monument  to  a  man 
who,  himself  a  recruit  in  the  splendid  Army  of 
the  Handicapped,  has  found  some  slight  recog¬ 
nition  publicly  for  services  that  no  title  could 
make  more  worthy  of  it. 

“Long  may  he  be  spared  to  continue  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  Institute.  If  ever  ‘the  work  men 
do  lives  after  them'  will  again  be  proved  a 
truism  that  accomplished  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear¬ 
son,  in  the  face  of  a  hitherto  misnamed  ‘afflic¬ 
tion,’  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  not  only  to  all  those  similarly  handi¬ 
capped,  but  to  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
able  to  profit  by  an  example  of  courage  and 
determination  such  as  his.’’ 

J* 

Upon  another  page  we 
print  the  results  of  the 
education  and  training 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
up  to  December  31,  19lS,  as  printed  in  the 
forty-third  annual  report  of  that  institution. 
The  frank  statement  of  successes  and  failures 
is  most  illuminating,  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  those  concerned  with  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  forms  one  link 
in  the  general  educational  scheme  for  the 
blind  of  the  British  Isles.  When  it  was  es¬ 


tablished,  many  kinds  of  industrial  training 
were  well  taught  in  institutions  for  the  blind; 
therefore,  the  college  was  founded  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  for  those  who  could  specialize 
along  academic  or  musical  lines  and  the  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  proportionately  marked  in 
their  professions.  If  a  pupil,  after  a  fair 
trial,  shows  that  he  cannot  benefit  by  higher 
educational  or  musical  training,  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  concentrate  his  efforts  along  indus¬ 
trial  lines,  and  goes  to  some  institution  where 
the  principal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  that 
kind  of  training.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  the  impression  that  all  the  students 
who  enter  the  college  are  unusually  talented 
are  mistaken,  for  it  is  contrary  to  fact.  The 
principal  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  “genius  of 
hard  work.”  As  in  every  other  school  for 
the  blind,  there  are  pupils  of  all  grades  of 
intelligence.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  cannot 
help  but  feel  pleased  at  the  showing  that  is 
made  by  this  study  of  577  pupils  who  have 
attended  the  institution  since  it  was  founded 
forty-four  years  ago.  While  a  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  is  given  of  only  the  516  students  who  are 
now  living  it  should  be  noted,  if  the  work  of 
those  ^ho  have  passed  away  since  graduation 
is  included  in  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
been  successful,  that  the  proportion  of  self 
supporting  men  and  women  would  be  even 
higher  than  the  figures  given  in  the  table.  The 
record  of  these,  blind  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  and  made  good 
is  an  imperishable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell. 

Jt 

It  is  gratifying  to  record 

Florida  School  that  the  people  of  Florida 

for  tho  Blind  have  shown  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by 
President  A.  H.  Walker,  of  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  children  of  the  state.  On  June  6th  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  was  conferred 
upon  President  Walker  by  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  connected  with  the 
Florida  school  for  fourteen  years.  He  served 
for  the  first  four  years  as  Principal  of  the 
Educational  Department,  and  in  1906  was  made 
President  of  the  school. 
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MARYLAND 

Associated  Blind  Women  Of  Maryland 

MINNIE  E.  HICKS,  COORESPONDENT 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Associated  Blind 
Women  of  Maryland  was  marked  by  several 
features  of  unusual  interest.  One  was  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  Bay  Shore  Park, 
a  popular  summer  resort,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Baltimore.  The  members  were  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  park  in  a  special  car,  provided  by  the 
United  Railway  Company;  and  a  supper,  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  the  good  things  that  even  the 
fancy  of  a  small  boy  can  couple  with  the  idea 
of  a  picnic,  was  furnished  by  a  friend  of  the 
association. 

Another  interesting  feature  came  in  the 
course  of  the  business  meeting  with  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  report,  which  showed  the  fund  for  aged 
and  infirm  blind  women  to  have  reached 
$1400.  This  sum  has  been  raised  entirely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  blind  women  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  invested  in  railroad  bonds, 
yielding  four  and  five  per  cent.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  this  fund  is  a  work  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  have  earnestly  ait 
heart,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  relax  their 
efforts  ^until  every  blind  woman  in  Maryland 
can  feel  that  she  has  some  provision  against 
want  in  age  or  ill-health. 

Associated  Blind  Men  Of  Maryland 

H.  R.  LATIMER,  CORRESPONDENT 

On  the  same  day,  June  12th  last,  that  the 
Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland  held 
their  meeting  at  Bay  Shore  Park  its  compan¬ 
ion  organization,  the  Associated  Blind  Men 
of  Maryland,  upon  invitation  of  Supt.  J.  F. 
Bledsoe,  held  its  meeting  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overlea.  The  men, 
a  majority  of  whom  had  never  previously  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  school,  were  per¬ 
sonally  shown  over  the  premises  by  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  entire  plant.  A  delicious  collation  con¬ 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  products  faom  the 
school  farm,  such  as  ham,  butter,  milk,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  strawberries,  was  served,  and  the 
gathering  was  warm  in  its  praise  of  the  work 
of  the  superintendent  and  school.  The  regu¬ 
lar  business  meeting  was  waved,  and  speeches 
were  demanded  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Swann  and 
Miss  Grady,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  guests  of 


the  club  at  this  meeting.  The  annual  excur¬ 
sion  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  as  sick 
benefits  and  for  other  relief,  for  the  blind  of 
Maryland,  was  announced  for  June  23rd,  and 
Supt  Bledsoe  announced  his  intention  of 
having  a  reunion  of  all  graduates  and  ex¬ 
pupils  of  the  school  in  June,  1917.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  music  then  took  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  meeting  soon  dissolved  into  a 
dance  for  all  those  who  cared  to  take  part,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  ladies  present  were  suffici¬ 
ent  to  go  round. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Commission  For  The  Blind 

LUCY  WRIGHT,  CORRESPONDENT 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  features  at  the  Baseball  game  at  Fen¬ 
way  Park  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  13th, 
was  a  small  group  of  some  fifty  blind  men, 
seated  in  the  grand  stand,  who  followed  play 
after  play  (as  interpreted  by  their  few  guides) 
with  as  much  interest  and  excitement  as  any 
baseball  fan  at  the  game. 

This  would  seem  almost  incredible  at  first 
thought,  that  any  man  deprived  of  one  of  his 
most  valued  senses  (Ifis  sight)  could  follow 
and  enjoy  a  professional  game  of  baseball. 
Yet  such  was  the  enthusiastic  cheering  from 
this  happy  little  gathering,  that  no  one  rea¬ 
lized  that  they  could  not  see. 

It  was  through  the  kind  generosity  of  Mr. 
Lannin  that  the  workmen  of  the  Cambridge 
shops  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  this  game  between  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  Chicago  teams.  Perhaps  some  of  the  men 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  they  were  blind 
and  thought  only  of  the  days  when  they  them¬ 
selves  had  their  two  good  eyes  and  played  or 
witnessed  many  a  game ;  at  least  they  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  and  no  section  in 
the  audience  at  Fenway  Park  cheered  more 
heartily  and  vigorously  than  they. 

No  sport  appeals  to  a  man  like  an  athletic 
one,  and  the  game  thus  enjoyed  by  our  men 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  our  history  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  afternoons  spent  for 
many  a  day. 

Oh  Saturday,  June  3rd,  about  67  went  to 
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the  game  which  was  held  at  Braves  Field,  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Chicago,  known  as  the 
“Braves”  and  the  “Cubs,”  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  Perkins  had  an  athletic  meet  on  that 
day,  so  that  they  could  not  attend  the  game, 
or  there  would  have  been  many  more.  Quite 
a  number  went  this  time  that  did  not  go  be¬ 
fore,  becoming  enthused  through  hearing  of 
the  previous  game,  from  the  other  fellows. 

MICHIGAN 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

A.  M.  SHOTWELL,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Michigan  Blind  People’s  General  Wel¬ 
fare  Association,  organized  in  1900,  incor¬ 
porated  and  affiliated  with  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
in  1906,  and  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held,  August  1-3,  its  ninth  biennial  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing.  About  sixty  active  members  and  a 
considerable  number  of  associate  members 
and  guests  were  present.  An  interesting  and 
valuable  program  of  exercises  was  carried 
out.  The  proceedings  and  informal  discus¬ 
sions  were  marked  by  a  most  gratifying  and 
pervasive  spirit  of  self-control,  harmony  and 
co-operation,  and  the  numerous  letters  of  re¬ 
gret  and  paid-up  annual  assessments  of  absent 
members  betokened  a  strength  of  organiza¬ 
tion  far  exceeding  the  actual  attendance. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  statute  of 
Michigan  relative  to  the  incorporation  of  as¬ 
sociations  not  for  pecuniary  profit,  the  society 
reorganized  as  such  a  corporation,  its  object 
being  to  promote  in  every  feasible  way  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  Michigan  and  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  state  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind.  The  association  ap¬ 
proved  a  revised  code  of  hy-laws,  authorizing 
its  elective  officers  to  serve  as  its  board  of 
directors,  and  chose  the  following  directors 
for  the  ensuing  four  years;  President,  Miss 
Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  of  Grand  Rapids  (re¬ 
elected)  ;  first  vice  president,  Oscar  L.  Raisin, 
of  Flint;  second  vice  president,  Ralph  Kidd, 
of  Belding;  secretary.  Miss  Qara  M.  Willson, 
of  Qifford  (re-elected),  and  treasurer,  Floyd 
R.  Wait,  of  Lansing. 

In  the  regular  sittings  or  in  divided  (simul¬ 
taneous)  round-tables,  papers  and  addresses 
upon  the  following  topics  were  discussed ; 
The  Type  question  for  the  semi-sighted  in 


public  schools  for  the  seeing ;  Relationship 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind;  Nursing  and  governess 
work;  Rooming-house  proposition;  Soliciting 
as  a  remunerative  employment;  The  player 
piano  problem ;  Co-operation  with  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  employment  bureau;  Garage  work;  The 
blind  music  teacher  in  public  schools  for  the 
seeing;  Is  it  advisable  to  specialize  in  schools 
for  the  blind;  Public  pecuniary  aid  for  the 
needy  adult  blind  of  Michigan;  Field  work, 
home  teaching,  and  the  marketing  of  product 
of  home  industries;  Augmentation  of  wages 
of  workers  not  wholly  self-supporting;  State 
registration  and  employment  bureau  at  Sag¬ 
inaw,  W.  S.,  etc. 

To  assist  the  Association  in  carrying  out 
its  legislative  program  and  otherwise  promot¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  blind,  the  sum  of 
about  $300  was  raised,  chiefly  by  volunteer 
personal  pledges  and  contributions,  including 
an  item  of  $40  obtained  as  the  net  proceeds 
of  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment  given 
a  few  weeks  previously  by  the  Saginaw  lady 
members  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  society. 

Supt.  Clarence  E.  Holmes  manifested  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  convention,  and 
cordially  invited  the  corporation  to  hold  its 
next  biennial  meeting  likewise  at  the  School. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  adopted  by  the  Association; 

Resolved  by  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  biennial  conference 
assembled  at  Lansing,  August  1-3,  1916; 

That  we  favor  adequate  public  provision  of 
pecuniary  aid  for  the  needy  adult  blind  of 
Michigan,  and  hereby  authorize  the  president 
of  this  association  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  study  the  subject  of  similar  legislation 
in  other  states;  to  formulate  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  to  secure  its  introduction  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  session  of  the  legislature  of  1917.  .  .  . 

That  we  again  ask  the  legislature  to  grant 
a  special  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  for 
supplying  reading  matter  for  the  blind  through 
the  free  circulating  library  of  the  institution 
at  Saginaw ;  and  we  especially  request  the 
granting  of  the  appropriation  desired  by  the 
management  of  that  institution  for  inaugu¬ 
rating  field  work  and  the  home  teaching, 
training  and  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
the  marketing  of  their  indu.strial  product. 

That  we  recommend  the  granting  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
wages  of  those  vocational  workers  in  the  In¬ 
stitution  at  Saginaw  who  do  not  earn  more 
than  $3  per  week  above  the  cost  of  their 
board  and  lodging,  so  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  receive  a  cash  remuneration  of  at 
least  one-half  the  market  value  of  their  labor. 
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That  the  board  of  directors  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  are  hereby  instructed  to  co-operate  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  necessary  funds  for  maintain¬ 
ing  an  employment  bureau  for  the  blind  of 
Michigan  through  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
employment  institution  at  Saginaw  in  effective 
application  of  the  liberal  powers  conferred  by 
the  original  charter  of  that  institution. 

That  the  movement  to  raise  a  sufficient  loan 
and  aid  fund  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
blind  persons  in  efforts  to  earn  their  own  sup¬ 
port.  merits  our  most  "cordial  encouragement. 

That  we  renew  the  recommendation  of  this 
association  that  the  vocational  guidance  of 
students  be  urged  upon  the  management  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  of  this  state. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Association  For  The  Blind 
D.  FISKE  ROGERS,  CORRESPONDENT 
WILLOW  WORK. 

In  1915  some  experimental  willow  basket 
work  was  done  at  the  Lighthouse,  and  proving 
satisfactory  was  transferred  to  the  Bourne 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men  where  it  has  now 
become  a  recognized  department. 

Seven  men  are  employed  in  this  department 
and  the  baskets  are  finding  a  ready  market  in 
New  York  City.  We  have  been  enabled  to 
take  a  number  of  men  from  the  Chair  Can¬ 
ing  Department  and  transfer  them  to  this 
which  offers  them  more  profitable  returns. 

CLINIC  FOR  CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS. 

During  the  past  season  the  clinic  has  been 
held  every  Tuesday  evening  for  those  of  the 
women  workers  and  girls  who  needed  special 
exercise  for  the  development  of  the  muscles 
and  proper  breathing.  The  clinic  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Alma  Guy  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
who  is  an  expert  in  this  work.  She  has  been 
assisted  by  two  volunteer  masseuses.  It  proved 
difficult  at  first  to  interest  our  workers  in  the 
clinic,  but  those  who  were  persuaded  to  attend 
finally  became  convinced  that  the  exercises  and 
massage  were  extremely  helpful  and  the  end  of 
the  season  has  proved  to  us  that  the  venture 
was  well  worth  while,  several  of  our  patients 
having  shown  great  improvement  The  clinic 
was  started  with  a  limited  amount  of  appa¬ 
ratus.  Next  season  we  hope  to  enlarge  it  in 
every  way  and  to  persuade  more  of  the  blind 
of  the  need  of  this  corrective  work. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

This  phase  of  the  Association’s  work  has 
been  given  special  attention  during  the  past 


year  and  instruction  in  musical  notation, 
piano,  violin  and  cornet  is  given  after  school 
hours  and  on  Saturday  for  children  and 
throughout  the  day  for  adults.  The  Light¬ 
house  has  six  pianos,  all  of  which  are  in 
daily  use.  The  teachers  are  Miss  Mary  E. 
Keebler  and  Mr.  Leonard  Rambler,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Overbrook;  Miss  Lena  Vogt  and  Mr. 
Louis  Furman  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Cyril  Towbin  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Annual  Re¬ 
cital  of  the  Girls’  Department  held  at  the 
Lighthouse  on  June  17th  was  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  who  had  been  most  regu¬ 
lar  in  attendance  and  had  shown  the  most 
proficiency  during  the  year.  These  prizes  gave 
particular  pleasure  as  they  were  presented  by 
the  Women’s  Gub  which  during  the  past  year 
has  done  much  to  encourage  the  younger 
groups,  particularly  the  children  in  this  .De¬ 
partment. 

THE  BLIND  TUNER’s  GUILD  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Association  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  tuning  as  a  profession  for  blind  men  and 
for  some  years  past,  through  the  Board  of 
Education’s  and  private  orders,  has  been  able 
to  turn  a  gool  deal  of  work  over  to  the  certi¬ 
fied  tuners  on  its  list 

These  tuners  have  now  gotten  together  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  their  work  in  every 
way,  and  this  spring  decided  to  amalgamate, 
forming  an  organization  called  “The  Blind 
Tuners’  Guild  of  New  York.”  The  Guild  has 
as  its  objects: 

1.  The  promotion  of  the  individual  interests 
by  inspiring  enthusiasm,  and  encouraging  effort 
and  industry. 

2.  The  perfection  of  workmanship  by  study¬ 
ing  the  best  methods. 

3.  Co-operation  with  the  Tuning  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  officers  of  the  Guild  as  elected  at  the 
first  meeting  consist  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tynan,  Vice  President,  Mr.  Frederick 
Winkelman,  and  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard 
Steimmig.  With  the  exception  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  totally  blind  men  who  have  worked 
at  tuning  for  some  years  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults. 
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OHIO 

Cleveland. 

Coeducation  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 

S.  B.  IRWIN,  correspondent. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Cleveland  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  added  to  its  staff  a  visit¬ 
ing  teacher.  The  duties  of  this  teacher  are 
to  supervise  the  home  training  of  the  blind 
children  attending  the  public  school  classes. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  department  for 
the  blind  is  to  train  blind  children  so  thor¬ 
oughly  and  so  completely  that  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with 
seeing  people  both  industrially  and  socially 
in  a  world  designed  for  those  with  sight.  The 
ordinary  school  training  is  planned  to  fit  see¬ 
ing  people  to  live  in  a  world  where  eyesight 
is  presupposed.  We  have  provided  machinery 
to  enable  blind  children  to  obtain  this  same 
training.  But  this  training  is  not  enough.  If 
we  are  going  to  equip  blind  children  to  com¬ 
pete  with  seeing  people  we  must  give  them  a 
more  thorough  preparation.  Every  detail 
must  receive  the  greatest  possible  care.  Cer¬ 
tain  sides  of  the  seeing  child’s  education  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  unguided  efforts  of  the 
parents.  But  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
rearing  a  blind  child  must  not  be  left  to  fam¬ 
ilies  without  advice  and  help.  Naturally, 
these  families  have  had  no  previous  expe¬ 
rience  in  training  children  without  sight;  and, 
after  seven  years’  experience,  we  have  found 
that  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  persistent 
efforts  of  our  teachers  have  been  neutralized 
by  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  parents. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  this  department, 
teachers  have  been  expected  to  visit  in  the 
home  of  at  least  one  pupil  each  week.  This 
is  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  asked  of 
them.  It  is  not  intended  to  discontinue  this 
calling  in  the  homes.  This  is  vital  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  class-room  teacher  and  will  now 
be  made  more  systematic  than  ever  before. 
The  visiting  teacher  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  class-room  teachers,  following  up 
special  problems  persistently  until  something 
like  definite  results  are  accomplished.  Con¬ 
stant  home  visiting  by  the  right  kind  of  per¬ 
son  will,  it  is  believed,  keep  the  parents  work¬ 
ing  with  the  teachers  in  such  lines  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  table  manners  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  A  definite  effort  will  be  made  to  pro¬ 
mote  to  the  utmost  social  intercourse  with 
seeing  boys  and  girls,  so  essential  to  a  normal 


development.  By  keeping  alive  the  interest 
of  the  parents,  more  regular  practice  hours 
in  instrumenial  music  will  be  maintained.  We 
teach  our  children  to  cook  and  sew,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  to  help  with  the  housework, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get, the  parents  to 
allow  the  girls  to  make  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  lessons  in  their  own  homes.  A 
tactful  visiting  teacher  will,  it  is  hoped,  in 
time,  largely  overcome  \his  difficulty. 

Our  classes  for  the  blind  make  provision 
for  pupils  having  weak  eyes,  but  we  have 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  .the  lack  of 
machinery  for  keeping  in  close  contact  with 
the  parents  in  this  sight-saving  work.  The 
visiting  teacher  will  keep  before  the  parents 
of  very  near-sighted  children  the  danger  of 
close  work,  especially  by  lamp  light.  In  the 
case  of  children  whose  increasing  eye  defect 
is  due  to  the  wrong  kind  of  food,  she  will 
actually  be  able  to  save  children  from  be¬ 
coming  blind  by  keeping  the  parents  con¬ 
stantly  mindful  of  the  sort  of  food  their  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat. 

The  visiting  teacher  will  do  just  enough 
instructing  in  typewriting  in  the  regular 
school  room  to  enable  her  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  pupils  and  with 
the  objects  the  teachers  are  trying  to  attain. 
This  will  also  give  her  the  prestige  which  the 
class-room  teacher  always  has  in  the  home  of 
the  child. 

Miss  Mary  Blanchard,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  position.  She  is  familiar  not 
only  with  the  training  of  blind  children  but 
is  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  adult  blind. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennesylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

MRS.  ISABEL  W.  KENNEDY,  CORRE.SPONDENT 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
held  a  two  days’  conference  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  11th  and  12th,  tjie  first  Conference  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  Pennsylvania.  Besides  the 
ten  Home  Teachers  employed  by  the  Society, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Ohio  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  sessions  were  well  attended  and 
the  discussions  were  both  interesting  and  ani¬ 
mated. 

While  the  working  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Home  Teaching  Society  is  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind  to  read  in  their 
homes,  providing  them  with  a  constant  ex¬ 
change  of  good  literature  from  the  Society’s 
Library  and  visiting  and  cheering  those  un¬ 
able,  through  infirmity  or  sickness,  to  learn  to 
read,  yet  the  subjects  discussed  dealt  with 
many  other  matters  interesting  to  workers  for 
the  blind. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  lengthy 
report  of  the  Conference,  but  the  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  very  varied  programme; 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Words  of  Welcome. 

Principal  O.  H.  Burritt. 
How  can  the  home  teacher  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  local  hospitals,  charities,  etc.,  in 
locating  and  interesting  pupils  ? 

Miss  Frieda  E.  Brueckner. 
To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  visit  former 
pupils  of  residential  schools? 

Miss  Olivia  Reichert. 
What  points  should  be  emphasized  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading? 

*  Miss  M.  Virginia  Kelly. 
What  means  have  been  found  effective  in  over¬ 
coming  the  indifference  of  members  of  the 
family  and  arousing  a  helpful  spirit  toward 
the  blind  member  of  the  family? 

Miss  Anne  V.  Ward. 
What  points  need  to  be  emphasized  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind? 

Miss  Margaret  ^uirk. 
What  precautions  should  the  teacher  take  when 
desiring  to  reach  a  pupil  in  a  questionable 
neighborhood  ?  * 

Miss  Martha  Howland. 
How  far  should  the  teachers  be  instructed  in 
the  dangers  of  infection  from  pupils? 

Miss  Bertha  Johnson. 
What  can  the  home  teacher  do  to  help  get  into 
our  schools  and  prepare  for  entrance  those 
children  who  ought  to  attend  them? 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Snyder. 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  home  teacher  toward 
those  children  whose  prospects  of  going  to 
school  are  doubtful? 

Miss  B.  .\rline  Phillips. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


What  are  the  requisites  for  an  adequate  home 
teacher  ? 


Miss  Anne  V.  Ward 


Some  experiences  in  making  living  arrange-* 
ments. 


Miss  Ethel  Crooks. 


The  problem  of  securing  and  retaining  guides. 

Miss  Margaret  Quirk. 

Methods  of  locating  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Dungan. 


What  are  the  most  effective  and  economical 
methods  of  reaching  pupils  who  live  in  rural 
communities  ? 

Miss  Edith  Winkel. 
When  may  a  person  be  considered  a  reader  in 
the  correct  meaning  of  that  term?  What 
proportion  of  the  blind  people  visited  become 
readers  ? 

Miss  Frieda  Brueckner. 
Should  the  home  teacher  cease  her  visits  after 
the  pupil  has  learned  to  read? 

Miss  Martha  E.  Howland. 
Some  methods  I  have  found  successful  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  my  pupils. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Johnson. 
What  can  the  home  teacher  do  for  a  blind 
person  who  expresses  a  desire  to  learn  to 
read  when  the  teacher  is  positive  that  he 
lacks  the  ability  to  learn? 

Miss  B.  Arline  Phillips. 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  home  teacher  toward 
the  illiterate  blind  person  who  wants  to  se¬ 
cure  some  form  of  employment  but  will  not 
learn  to  read? 

Miss  Olivia  Reichert. 
Brief  reminiscences  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
home  teaching. 

Mr.  James  W.  Moore. 
What  means  of  relief  can  be  appealed  to  for 
those  who  are  in  destitute  circumstances? 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Snyder. 
How  can  the  home  teacher  assist  in  securing 
employment  for  the  blind? 

Miss  M.  Virginia  Kelly. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

At  this  meeting  only  the  Home  Teachers 
were  invited  to  be  present  and  it  was  given  up 
to  questions  affecting  their  work. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

This  session  was  addressed  by  representatives 
of  the  various  organizations  working  for  the 
blind  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

UTAH 

School  for  the  Blind 
F.  M.  DRIGGS,  correspondent 
The  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
gave  on  May  25th  its  seventh  annual  May  Fes¬ 
tival.  In  this  entertainment,  which  has  come 
to  be  the  most  popular  school  spectacle  of 
the  state,  the  blind  take  a  prominent  part. 
The  popularity  of  the  entertainment  is  at¬ 
tested  in  the  fact  that  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  spectators  crowded  the  bleachers  that 
surround  the  dance  lawn  and  held  their  places 
during  a  thirty  minute  rain  and  hail  storm 
that  broke  into  the  middle  of  the  show.  The 
numbers  of  the  program  were  adapted  to  a 
fairy  drama  that  had  been  prepared  by  a 
graduate  of  the  blind  department  and  the 
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blind  showed  special  skill  in  pantomiming  their 
dances  to  carry  out  the  argument  of  the 
play.  Six  blind  girls,  in  appropriate  flower 
costume,  performed  a  poppy  dance  before  the 
throne  of  the  Fairy  Queen  and,  later,  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  did  the  intricate  Swedish 
Weaving  Dance  to  the  astonishment  and  de¬ 
light  of  the  spectators.  The  smaller  blind 
gave  a  Dutch  Wooden  Shoe  Dance  and  a  Lob¬ 
ster  Burlesque  in  character.  In  the  Social 
dances,  which  comprised  the  One  Step,  the 
Three  Step,  Fox  Trot,  Waltz  Modern,  Lulu 
Fado  and  Sunbeam  Polka,  the  blind  couples 
occupied  the  field  with  the  deaf.  The  blind 
girls  towards  the  close  of  the  program  gave  a 
characteristic  Spanish  dance  with  tambou¬ 
rines.  In  all,  thirty-three  blind  children 
participated  in  the  festival  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  movements  and  the  wonderful  sense 
of  direction  that  they  manifested  were  the 
marvel  of  the  crowd.  Amongst  the  specta¬ 
tors,  besides  the  Governor  of  Utah  and  his 
staff,  were  Superintendents  W.  K.  Argo  of 
the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
and  W.  E.  Taylor  of  the  Idaho  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  who  made  the  journey  from 
their  institutions  to  inspect  this  famous  dance 
festival. 

CANADA 

Vancouver, 

British  Columbia  School  For  The  Blind 
The  first  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  in  British  Columbia  was  opened 
in  Vancouver  the  morning  of  May  1st,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Burke,  1238  Melville 
Street.  For  some  time  the  Western  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  have  been  urging  upon  the 
provincial  educational  authorities  the  necessity 
for  making  some  provision  of  this  kind  for 
blind  children. 

The  new  school  is  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  provincial  educational  department  act¬ 
ing  through  Municipal  School  Inspector  J.  S. 
Gordon.  Children  from  any  part  of  British 
Columbia  are  eligible  for  entry  free  of  all 
cost  for  education  and  maintenance.  The 
school  is  the  first  and  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  province.  The  nearest  similar  estab¬ 
lishment  is  at  Brantford. 

There  are  only  four  pupils  enrolled  at  pres¬ 
ent,  two  from  Vancouver  and  two  from  Vic¬ 
toria,  but  it  is  expected  that  as  the  institution 
and  its  work  become  better  known  more  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mrs.  Burke  herself  is  blind  and  has  had 


lengthy  experience  of  teaching  blind  children 
in  Australia  and  England. — The  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  May  1, 
1916. 

ENGLAND 

National  Institute  For  The  Blind 
The  opening  of  the  Concert  Hall  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  yesterday  com¬ 
pleted  the  building  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
which  the  King  and  Queen  opened  two  years 
ago. 

The  hall  is  an  important  addition  for  the 
purposes  of  the  musical  side  of  the  Institute’s 
activities,  and  it  contains  an  admirable  organ, 
built  according  to  the  specification  of  that  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  so  that  blind 
students  may  practise  on  an  instrument  similar 
to  the  one  on  which  they  are  examined  for 
their  diplomas.  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme  played 
organ  solos  by  himself  and  another  blind  or¬ 
ganist,  Mr.  Hollins.  The  rest  of  the  program 
consisted  of  songs  by  Miss  Susan  Strong, 
Miss  Grainger-Kerr,  Mr.  John  Booth,  and  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene,  violin  solos  from  Mr.  Sam¬ 
mons,  and  a  recitation  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Irv¬ 
ing. — The  London  Times,  June  21st  (Re¬ 
printed  from  The  Braille  Review,  July,  1916.) 

National  Library  For  The  Bund 
The  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  have 
purchased  18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster, 
London  (formerly  the  property  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association)  for  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  on  March  24th  the  gift  was 
presented  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  as  President  of  the  Library, 
by  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  on  behalf  of 
the  Trust 

The  new  building  gives  ample  space  for  the 
books,  also  for  a  reading  room  and  reference 
library  which  have  never  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  the  world  that  is  not  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  branch  of  an  institution  with  other 
charitable  objects.  It  has  been  made  free  to 
all  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  ‘ 

It  possesses  23,000  volumes  of  all  classes  of 
Literature,  a  valuable  music  library  of  3,000 
volumes  and  an  Esperanto  section.  The  cir¬ 
culation  is  300  volumes  per  day.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  a  regular  exchange 
of  books  with  the  Library  for  the  Blind  in' 
Paris.  • 

The  Library  was  opened  at  its  new  premises 
on  April  26th. 


LEGISLATION 

Editok's  Note. — It  is  our  aim  to  print  all  laws  that  are  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  or  the  prerention 
of  blindness.  If  you  know  of  any  recent  law  relative  to  the  blind  that  has  not  appeared  in  these  pages  kindly 


notify  us  at  once  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  hill. 

IOWA 

Law  to  Provide  County  Aid  for  the  Blind 

Section  2722-i.  Board  of  supervisors  to  aid 
the  blind.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
county  to  contribute  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  from  the  poor  fund  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  blind  person  who  may  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  (36  G.  A.  H.  F. 
175,  1.) 

Section  2722-j.  Financial  aid  from  i  the 
county  .  That  all  male  persons  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  all  female  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  blind  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
set  forth,  and  who  come  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  receive  as  a  benefit  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  upon  warrants  properly  drawn  upon 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  which  such 
person  or  persons  are  residents. 

Section  2722-k.  Who  not  entitled  to  relief. 
That  no  person  or  persons  who  are  charges  of 
any  charitable  institution  of  this  state,  or  any 
county  or  city  thereof,  or  persons  having  an 
income  of  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  or  persons  who  have  not  resided 
within  the  State  of  Iowa  continuously  for  five 
consecutive  years  and  in  their  respective  coun- 
tis  one  year,  immediately  before  applying  for 
said  benefit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Section  2722-1.  Examiner  of  the  Blind — 
appointment.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county 
in  this  state,  to  appoint  a  regular  practicing 
physician,  whose  official  title  shall  be  “Ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  Blind,”  who  shall  keep  an  office 
open  in  some  convenient  place  during  the  first 
week  of  each  year  for  the  examining  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  said  benefit. 

Section  2722-m.  Duties  of  examiner — fee. 
It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  examiner 
of  the  blind  to  examine  all  applicants  for  bene¬ 
fit,  referred  to  him  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  to  endorse  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  a  certificate  to  each  applicant,  showing 
whether  he  or  she  is  blind  or  not.  Said  ex¬ 
aminer  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  he  shall 
enter  the  facts  contained  in  each  certificate. 
He  shall  be  paid  from  the  county  treasury 
for  his  services,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
each  applicant  so  examined. 

Section  2722-n.  Application  for  relief — 
how  made.  All  persons  claiming  the  benefit 
provided  herein  may  go  before  the  county 
clerk  of  their  respective  counties,  and  make  affi¬ 
davit  to  the  facts  which  bring  him  or  her 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall 
be  deemed  an  application  for  said  benefit;  two 
citizens,  residents  of  the  county,  shall  be  re¬ 


quired  to  make  affidavits  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  known  said  applicant  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  five  years,  and  the  county  for 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of 
said  application;  the  county  clerk  shall  bring 
the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  county  board 
of  supervisors,  who  shall  refer  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  examiner  of  the  blind  for  said 
county. 

Section  2722-o.  Duty  of  clerk.  •  The  county 
clerk  shall  repster  the  name,  address  and 
number  of  applicant,  and  date  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  applicants  who^  has  been 
so  determined  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit, 
and  each  year,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January,  he  shall  certify  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  the  names  and  residences 
of  each  applicant 

Section  2722-p.  Duty  of  board  of  super¬ 
visors.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county 
in  this  state  to  cause  warrants  on  the  county 
treasurer  to  be  drawn,  properly  endorsed,  pay¬ 
able  to  each  of  said  persons  in  said  county 
each  quarter  in  each  year  thereafter,  during 
the  life  of  said  persons,  while  they  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  said  county  or  until  said  disability 
is  removed. 

Passed  1915. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

AN  ACT. 

For  the  Relief  of  Needy  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  1.  Any  person  of  either  sex  who, 
by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight,  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  who 
has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  main¬ 
tain  himself,  and  who,  unless  relieved  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  these  provisions,  would  become  a 
charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  support  him,  shall  be  deemed 
a  needy  blind  person. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  receive  relief  under 
these  provisions  a  needy  blind  person  must  be¬ 
come  blind  while  a  resident  of  this  state,  and 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  one  year, 
and  of  the  state  for  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  action  on 
any  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  the  person 
claiming  shall  file  with  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners,  a  duly  verified  statement  of  the  facts 
bringing  him  within  these  provisions.  The  list 
of  claims  shall  be  filed  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
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PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  BLIND  FROM  OPHTHALMIA  NEONA¬ 
TORUM  IN  31  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  1915-16 


Prepared  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Total  Total 

Pupils  Blind  Per  New  New  O.  N.  Per 

1915-1916  from  O.  N.  Cent  Admis’ns  Pupils  Cent 

California  .  97  13  13.3  13  5  38.4 

Colorado  . 44  17  38.6  10  2  20. 

Connecticut .  49  11  22.4  11  1  9. 

Idaho  .  17  2  11.8  5  0  0 

Illinois  .  214  35  16.4  25  3  12. 

Indiana  .  141  7  5.0  19  0  0 

Iowa  .  136  34  25.  20  4  20. 

Kansas  .  92  25  27.2  15  4  26.6 

Kentucky  .  147  35  23.8  25  5  20. 

Louisiana  .  59  12  2.3  19  0  0 

Maryland  . *.  113  30  26.5  20  8  40. 

Massachusetts  .  301  79  26.6  49  11  22.4 

Missouri  .  119  28  23.5  25  6  24. 

Montana .  118  5  4.2  1  0  0 

Nebraska  .  56  15  26.8  10  5  50. 

New  York  (Batavia) .  191  47  24.6  39  5  12.8 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind .  ..  ....  24  5  20.8 

New  Mexico .  51  19  37.3  14  4  28.6 

North  Carolina . '  244  48  19.7  51  6  11.7 

North  Dakota  .  32  3  9.4  6  0  0 

Ohio .  249  91  36.5  47  17  36. 

Oregon  .  42  0  0  9  1  11. 

Pennsylvania  .  237  ,76  32.1  35  3  8.5 

W.  Pennsylvania .  140  45  32.1  28  10  35.7 

South  Carolina .  94  0  _  . .  . .  _ 

South  Dakota .  28  3  10.7  0  0  0 

Tennessee .  231  30  13.  59  3  5.1 

UUh .  36  7  19.4  3  1  33. 

Vermont  .  6  3  50.  ,  ..  ..  .... 

Virginia . 77  5  6.5  *  0  0  0 

Wisconsin .  140  35  25.  21  3  14. 

Total  .  3501  760  21.7  603  112  18.5 


purpose  in  the  order  of  hling,  which  record 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Sec.  4.  No  certificate  of  qualification  of 
drawing  money  hereunder  shall  be  granted 
until  the  county  commissioners  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied,  from  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  repu¬ 
table  residents  of  the  county,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  registered  physician,*  that  they  know 
the  applicant  to  be  blind,  and  that  he  has  the 
residential  qualifications  to  entitle  him  to  the 
relief  asked.  Such  evidence  shall  be  in  writ¬ 
ing,  subscribed  to  by  such  witnesses,  and  be 
subject  to  the  right  of  investigation  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  county  commissioners  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief 
hereunder,  they  shall  furnish  aid  to  said  ap¬ 
plicant  in  such  sums  as  they  find  needed,  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150) 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  from  the  county  treas¬ 


ury,  and  such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of  all 
other  relief  of  a  public  nature. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  county  commissioners  in  the 
examination  of  the  qualifications  of  any  per¬ 
son  filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  or  who 
may  have  been  allowed  relief  by  such  com¬ 
missioners,  shall  determine  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  registered  physician  and  surgeon,  that 
any  person  or  persons  making  such  claims  or 
then  on  such  lists  might  have  such  disability 
benefited  or  removed  by  proper  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  or  medical  treatment,  and  such  person 
entitled  to  such  relief  files  his  consent  in  writ¬ 
ing  thereto,  then  the  county  commissioners 
may  expend  for  the  purpose  of  such  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment,  all  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  relief  which  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  may  award  to  such  person  for  one 
year  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  in 
such  case  shall  pay  the  sum  so  awarded  to 
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BLIND 

PUPILS  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Chicago  . 

51 

30 

58.8 

4 

? 

50. 

Detroit  . 

28 

9 

32.1 

11 

2 

18.2 

Milwaukee  . 

65 

18 

27.7 

11 

2 

18.8 

New  York  City . 

. . .  213 

26 

12.2 

37 

9 

24.3 

Total . 

357 

83 

23.2 

63 

15 

23.8 

Grand  Total . 

. . .  3858 

843 

21.8 

666 

127 

19.0 

PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND  DURING  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS  WHO  ARE 

BLIND 

FROM  OPHTHALMIA 

NEONATORUM 

No.  of 

Total 

Pupils  Blind 

Per 

School  Year 

Schools 

Pupils 

From  0.  N. 

Cent 

1910-11  . 

..  16 

2018 

521 

25.8 

1911-12  . . 

.  23 

2400 

567 

23.6 

1912-13  . : . 

.  21 

2327 

684 

29.3 

1913-14  . 

.  19 

2496 

622 

24.9 

1914-15  . 

.  30 

3334 

740 

22.1 

1915-16  . 

.  34 

3858 

843 

21.8 

PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  NEWLY  ADMITTED  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  DURING  THE  PAST  NINE  YEARS 


1907-  8 

1908-  9 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 


WHO  ARE  BLIND  FROM  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 


School  Year 


No.  of 

Total  New 

Pupils  Blind 

Per 

Schools 

Admissions 

From  0.  N. 

Cent 

10 

'  290 

77 

26.5 

14 

300 

68 

22.6 

13 

325 

67 

20.6 

15 

351 

84 

23.9 

24 

415 

88 

21.2 

21 

386 

88 

22.7 

19 

428 

84 

19.6 

28 

602 

91 

15.1 

35 

666 

127 

19. 

PUPILS  BLIND  FROM  CAUSES  OTHER  THAN  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  OUT  OF  A  TOTAL  OF  3858  EN¬ 
ROLLED.  1915-1916,  IN  31  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  4  CLASSES  FOR  BUND  PUPILS 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

From  Accident  306;  from  Progressive  Nearsightedness  77;  from  Trachoma  56;  from  Inter¬ 
stitial  Keratitis  146;  from  Optic  Nerve  Atrophy  340;  from  other  congenital  defects  824,  and 
from  Wood  Alcohol  Poisoning  5. 


the  persons  entitled  to  pay  for  such  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  the  person  entitled  to  such  relief. 

Sec.  7.  The  county  commissioners  annually 
shall  make  examination  as  to  qualifications  of 
any  one  on  the  blind  list,  and  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  within  the  limits  herein 
prescribed.  If  not  satisfied  that  the  person 
on  the  list  is  qualified  to  draw  his  money,  said 
commissioners  shall  remove  such  person  from 
the  list. 

Sec.  8.  And  the  county  commissioners  may 
at  any  time  during  the  year  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  and  examine  as  to  the  disabilhy 
and  needs  of  any  person  theretofore  placed 
on  such  blind  list;  and  in  case  said  commis¬ 
sioners  find  that  any  person  is  not  qualified  to 
draw  further  relief,  or  that  such  disability  has 
been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part,  then  said 
commissioners  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
during  such  year,  modify  or  change  the 
amount  theretofore  found  necessary  for  such 


relief,  or  remove  such  person  from  the  list 
qualified  4o  draw  any  money  for  relief. 

Sec.  9.  Whoever  to  secure  for  himself  or 
another,  the  benefit  provided  in  this  chapter 
for  needy  blind  persons,  makes  a  false  state¬ 
ment  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  perjury. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 

Effective  1915. 


MICHIGAN. 

Care  of  Blind  Babies. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance 
and  instruction  of  blind  babies  and  children 
under  school  age. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact: 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  suitable 
care,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  babies 
and  children  under  school  age  residing  in  this 
state,  who  may  be  born  blind  or  become  blind 


RESULTS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AT  THE 
•  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
FROM  MARCH,  1872,  TO  DECEMBER,  1915 

577  pupils,  420  males  and  157  females,  have  completed  their  course  and  graduated.  Of 
these,  51  males  and  10  females  have  died;  at  the  time  of  their  death  47  out  of  the  51  males, 
and  all  the  females,  were  in  good  employment.  The  remaining  369  males  and  .147  females 
are  tabulated  as  follows: 


Successful. 

Prov- 

Doubt- 

Fail- 

Males. 

inces.  London.  Abroad. 

Total. 

ful. 

ures.  Total. 

Organists  and  Teachers  of  Music 

48 

10 

3 

61 

3 

3 

Teachers  of  Music  only . 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Timers  . 

. . .  142 

58 

10 

210 

34 

10  44 

Clergymen  . 

3 

1 

1 

5 

School  Teachers  . 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Home  Teachers . 

3 

5 

8 

Miscellaneous  . 

4 

4 

Business  . 

14 

4 

1 

19 

217 

84 

17 

318 

41 

10  51 

Many  Tuners  also  teach  Music. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

Prov- 

Doubt- 

Fail- 

Females. 

inces.  London.  Abroad. 

Total. 

ful. 

ures.  Total. 

Music  Teachers . 

22 

9 

3 

34 

12 

3  15 

Organists  and  Music  Teachers.. 

2 

3 

2 

7 

School  Teachers . 

22 

16 

2 

40 

10 

1  11 

Typists:  Offices . 

8 

5 

13 

Typists:  Private  Work . 

4 

3 

7 

Miscellaneous  . 

10 

9 

19 

1 

1 

68 

45 

7 

120 

23 

4  27 

Summary. 

Su] 

MMARY. 

Males  successfully  earn- 

Fern 

ales 

successfully 

ing  their  living . 318  or 

86.2  per  cent. 

earning  their  living. ..  .120 

or  81.6  percent. 

Males  lost  sight  of  or 

Females  lost  sight  of  or 

partially  employed . 41  or 

11.1  per  cent. 

partially 

employed 

.  23 

or  15.6  per  cent. 

Males  failures .  10  or 

2.7  per  cent. 

Females  failures .... 

.  4 

or  2.8  per  cent. 

369  100.0 


in  any  case  where  by  reason  of  lack  of  means 
or  other  cause  the  parent  or  parents  of  such 
children  may  be  unable  to  properly  care  for, 
maintain  and  educate  such  children. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  such 
care,  maintenance  and  education  the  said 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  con¬ 
tract  with  any  institution  having  or  furnish¬ 
ing  facilities  for  such  care,  maintenance  and 
education  in  this  or  any  other  state  at  a  con¬ 
tract  price  to  be  agreed  upon,  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  per  week  per  child;  provided,  that 
such  contract  shall  be  made  by  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents  or  surviving 
parent  of  any  such  child. 

Sec.  3.  Such  contract  shall  continue  in 
force  land  the  care,  maintenance  and  educa¬ 


147  100.0 

Five  women  have  married,  and  2  are  now 
invalided. 


tion  provided  therein  shall  continue  until  such 
child  attains  the  age  of  six  years. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  included  in  the  tax 
to  be  levied  for  state  school  purposes,  a  rate 
sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  in  addition  to  all  other  sums 
provided  by  law,  which  sum,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  deemed  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  modify 
any  existing  law  with  reference  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  ef¬ 
fect. 

Approved  May  7,  1913. 


PERIODICALS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OF  THE  A.  L.  A. 


Note:  This  list,  revised  January,  1916,  has  not 
previously  been  printed  owing  to  lack  of  S|>ace  in  the 
report  of  the  Ameriean  Library  Association.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  such  periodi¬ 
cals  and  any  addition  will  be  welcome.  Address 
Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

AMERICAN  BRAILLE 
Catholic  Review;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Xavier  Free  Publication  Soicety  for  the 
Blind,  824  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Christian  Record;  monthly,  published  free  by 
The  Christian  Record  Publishing  Co.,  Col¬ 
lege  View,  Nebraska. 

Church  Items;  monthly,  except  July  and 
August,  published  by  Miss  S.  B.  H’crres- 
hoff,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Gospel  Trumpet;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana; 
transcribed  from  the  ink  print.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  $1.50. 

Illuminator;  quarterly,  published  free  by  The 
Holmes-Schenley  Literary  Society  of  The 
Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine;  monthly,  published 
free  by  The  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  250 
West  54th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Michigan  Herald;  monthly,  except  July  and 
August,  published  by  The  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $.25. 

Music  Survey;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Novel  Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Subscription  price  $2.00. 
Searchlight;  published  free  by  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Weekly  News;  weekly,  published  by  The  Novel 
Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Subscription  price  $:i.00. 

World  of  the  Blind;  monthly,  published  by 
The  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of 
Missouri,  2616  Gamble  Street,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Subscription  price  $1.00. 

EUROPEAN  BRAILLE:  ENGLISH 
Braille  Literary  Journal;  monthly,  printed  and 
published  by  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224.  Great  Portland  Street, 
Ixjndon,  W.,  England.  Subscription  price 
16/ 


Braille  Musical  Magazine;  bi-monthly,  printed 
and  published  by  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London.  Subscription  price 
9/ 

Braille  Musical  Magazine  (Supplementary 
Issue);  printed  and  published  at  irregular 
intervals  by  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London. 

Braille  Packet;  monthly,  embossed  at  The 
Royal  Blind-  Asylum  and  School,  West 
Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  11/6. 

Channels  of  Blessing;  bi-monthly,  embossed 
by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London.  Subscription  price  7/ 

Church  Messenger;  monthly,  embossed  at  The 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West 
Craigmillar,  Edinburgh.  Subscription  price 
13/ 

Comrades;  monthly  for  children,  printed  and 
published  by  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London.  Subscription  price  6/ 

Craigmillar  Harp;  music  quarterly,  embossed 
and  published  by  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Subscription  price  4/ 

Gospel  Light  in  Heathen  Darkness;  quarterly, 
embossed  at  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Subscription  price  2/ 

Hampstead;  monthly,  embossed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  London  Society  for  Teach¬ 
ing  the  Blind,  100  Avenue  Road,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.  W.,  England.  Subscription 
price  $3.25. 

Horn  Jucunda;  rtionthly,  embossed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School.  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Subscription  price  $4.45. 

Hora  Jucunda  Supplement;  monthly,  em¬ 
bossed  and  published  at  the  Hora  Jucunda 
office. 

London  Daily  Mail;  weekly,  published  by  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  London. 

Lucifer;  monthly,  a  theosophical  magazine, 
printed  and  embossed  by  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Morning;  monthly,  published  at  The  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia.  Subscription  price  $3.24. 
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Progress;  monthly,  printed  and  published  by 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon¬ 
don.  Subscription  price  $2.16. 

Quarterly  Intercession  Paper;  embossed  at 
The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 

Santa  Lucia;  monthly,  published  by  Harrison 
and  Hodgkin,  Park  House,  Kew,  England. 
Subscription  price  1/1/ 

School  Magazine;  monthly,  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  for  class  use.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  9/ 

Weekly  Summary;  weekly,  published  by  E  .R. 
Scott  &  L.  T.  Bloxam,  Eltham,  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land. 

EUROPEAN  BRAILLE;  ESPERANTO 
Esperanta  Ligilo;  monthly,  published  by  Th. 
Cart.  12  Majorsgatan.  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Publication  discontinued  during  the  war. 

EUROPEAN  BRAILLE;  FRENCH 
La  Rez’ue  Braille;  weekly,  published  by 
L’.\ssociation  Valentin  Haiiy,  7  and  9 
Rue  Duroc,  Paris. 

La  Revue  Braille;  weekly,  published*  by  the 
L’Association  Valentin  Hauy. 

Supplement  Pedagogique  Du  Louis  Braille; 
quarterly,  published  by  L’Association  Val¬ 
entin  Hauy. 

La  Tribune  Des  Aveugles;  published  by  N.  G. 
Vaughan,  Rue  dc  Charenton,  Paris. 

The  French  magazines  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  during  the  war.  In  their  place  a  pamph¬ 
let  entitled  Aux  Abonnees  (to  subscribers)  is 
sent  out  at  irregular  intervals. 

EUROPEAN  BRAILLE:  GERMA'N 
Der  Blinde  Musiker;  monthly,  published  by  F. 
W  Vogel,  Hamburg  3.3,  Hufnerstrasse  122 
Germany.  Subscription  price  Mk.  9. 

Blind en-Daheim;  monthly,  published  by  the 
Stadt.  Blindenanstalt,  Berlin.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  Mk.  8. 

Der  Gesellschafter ;  (absorbed  by  Der  Zeit¬ 
geist). 

Der  Grillenscheucher ;  monthly,  published  by 
F.  W.  Vogel,  Hamburg  33,  Hufuerstrasse 
122,  Germany.  Subscription  price  Mk.  7. 
Der  Zeitgeist;  monthly,  published  by  F.  W. 
Vogel.  Hamburg  33,  Hufuerstrasse  122, 
Germany.  Subscription  price  Mk.  16. 


EUROPEAN  BRAILLE;  ITALIAN  1 

Repertorio  Del  Musicista  Cieco;  monthly,  S 

published  by  Mile.  Tollomei,  Via  Antonio  ^ 

Chramer,  17,  Milano,  Italy.  Delivery  ,  % 

uncertain  during  the  war.  T 

EUROPEAN  BRAILLE;  RUSSIAN  f 

Dosug  Slyepykh;  monthly,  published  by  The 

Trusteeship  of  Empress  Mary  Aleksan-  ^ 
drovna,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Delivery  ; 

.  uncertain  during  the  war.  j! 

MOON  TYPE  I 

Dawn;  quarterly,  embossed  by  The  Northern  j 

Counties  Blind  Society,  4  &  6  Howard 
Street,  North  Shields,  England.  Subscrip-  |- 

tion  price  1/6.  'J- 

Moon  Magazine;  monthly,  published  by  The  4' 

Moon  Society,  a  branch  of  The  National  ^ 

Ipstitute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Port-  ^ 

land  Street,  London,  W.,  England.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $5.00.  J 

NEW  YORK  POINT  ] 

Canada’s  premier  magazine;  for  free  circula-  .i 

tion  throughout  the  Dominion,  published  ^ 

by  the  Dominion  Tactile  Press,  275  Dela-  J 

ware  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Catholic  Transcript;  monthly,  published  by  ' 

The  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society,  59 
Ea.st  83d  Street,  New  York  City.  ■: 

Christian  Record;  monthly,  published  free  by  ^ 

The  Christian  Record  Publishing  Co.,  ^ 

College  View,  Nebraska.  J; 

Free  Press;  monthly,  published  at  Janesville,  t 

Wis.  V 

Lux  Vera;  monthly,  published  by  Joseph 

Gockel,  834  36th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis-  i 

consin.  Subscription  price  $1.50.  | 

Matilda  Ziegler;  monthly,  published  free  by 
The  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  250  West 
54th  Street,  New  York  City.  (See  item 
under  American  Braille.) 

.Music  Survey:  monthly,  published  hy  The 
Novel  Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville, 

Ill.  Subscription  price  $2.00. 

Sunday  School  Quarterly;  published  by  The 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Relig¬ 
ious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  39  West 
32d  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription 
price  $1.00. 

Weekly  News;  weekly,  published  by  The  Novel 
Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Subscription  price  $3.00.  ^ 

Weekly  Review;  weekly,  published  by  Joseph  ^ 
Gockel,  834  36th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis-  J 
consin.  Subscription  price  $2.50.  4 

(Lift  of  Btcuin**  in  ink  print  will  be  ciren  later.)  f 


Report  of  the  G)mmission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind 


Representing  the 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind 

and  the 

American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind 


Submitted  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  at  its  Meeting  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

July,  1916. 


REPORT  OF  THE  “COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 
THE  BLIND.” 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July,  1916. 

To  the  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind: 

The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  representing 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  was  created  by  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  these  associations  at  their  respective  conventions  held  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  28  to  July  3,  1915. 

As  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  the  Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world. 

As  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  the  Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  testing  out, 
both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  practical  merits  of  the 
Standard  Dot  System,  with  the  view  of  its  establishment  as  the  uni¬ 
form  type;  and,  should  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Standard  Dot  prove 
unavailing,  to  negotiate  further  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  system  known  as  “Revised  Braille,”  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  convention  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  Berkeley  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  it  was  decided  to  put  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol”  into  Standard 
Dot,  and  also  to  print  a  few  standard  poems  in  this  system.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  the  services  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  were  offered  by  Director  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  Commission. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1915,  where  the  discussion  was  confined,  in  the  main,  to  pre¬ 
liminary  preparations  for  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Honorary  Member,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  of  Baltimore,  was  named  Executive  Secretary.  A  Sub- 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Migel  and  Latimer,  was  appointed  to 
further  the  interests  of  uniformity  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
negotiations  with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Commission  interpreted  its  in- 
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structions  as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  system  of  puncto- 
graphic  type,  but  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  any  system,  which 
may  be  found  acceptable  both  to  America  and  to  Great  Britain,  as 
the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world.  A  primer,  entitled 
“The  Standard  Dot  Drill  Key,”  especially  designed  for  teaching 
Standard  Dot  to  grammar  and  high  school  pupils  and  adults,  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Secretary,  was  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  be  em¬ 
bossed  in  three  editions — British  Braille,  New  York  Point  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille.  Superintendent  Burritt  generously  offered  to  have  the 
plates  of  these  editions  prepared  by  the  embossing  press  of  his  insti¬ 
tution,  and  his  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Commission.  A 
circular  letter,  authorized  by  the  Commission,  was  sent  to  superin¬ 
tendents  and  others  prominently  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  a  copy  thereof  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  October  15,  1915,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  the  British  authorities  to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  System  in  its 
present  form,  or  with  some  modification,  and,  if  this  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished,  to  negotiate  further  with  the  British  authorities  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  induce  them  so  to  modify  their  system,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  the  late  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  as  to  justify  us  of  America  in  accepting  the  system  so 
modified  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  future. 

The  Secretary  was  accordingly  instructed  to  assemble  for  ship¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  such  pamphlets,  ap¬ 
paratus,  etc.,  as  were  essential  to  testing  out  the  Standard  Dot  System. 
The  Secretary  reported  that,  in  response  to  Question  2  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  circular  letter  of  September,  1915,  assurances  had  been  received, 
in  writing  or  otherwise,  from  many  of  the  superintendents  and  others 
prominent  in  the  work,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  support,  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot,  or  of  any  other  system  as  the 
uniform  type,  if  the  British  authorities  agree  to  unite  with  us  in  its 
establishment  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

During  September  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  was  authorized  by 
the  Commission  to  print,  in  Standard  Dot,  one  hundred  additional 
copies  of  “Baby  Boy,”  bound  with  key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System; 
and  the  Cooper  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  authorized  to 
manufacture  fifty  desk  tablets  for  writing  Standard  Dot.  One  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  pages  12,  13,  78  and  79  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
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Workers  for  the  Blind  were  printed  in  leaflet  form,  and  distributed  as 
an  ink-print  key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System ;  and  one  hundred  copies 
of  “Two-cell  Front-dot  Characters,"  inadvertently  omitted  from  Ap¬ 
pendix  B  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee  were  also  printed  and  distributed. 

During  October  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  manager  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  embossed  Standard  Dot  alphabet  sheets,  with  both 
American  Braille  and  New  York  Point  explanations,  forwarding  fifty 
copies  of  each  to  the  Commission,  which  were  circulated  upon  request. 
He  also  embossed,  in  uncontracted  Standard  Dot,  a  story  entitled 
“The  Inmate  of  the  Dungeon,"  and  another,  in  full  contractions,  by 
Irving,  entitled  “The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker,"  publishing  them  in  one 
pamphlet,  and  presenting  the  Commission  with  nine  copies.  This  was 
all  done  without  any  expense  to  the  Commission. 

On  November  1st  the  following  articles  were  shipped,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England:  Six  Standard  Dot  desk  tablets;  six  Standard  Dot 
pocket  tablets ;  ten  copies  “Baby  Boy" ;  ten  copies  “Christmas  Carol" ; 
one  hundred  copies  ink-print  Standard  Dot  key ;  twenty  reports  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  with  page  of  omitted  Appendix.  On  No¬ 
vember  23d  forty  copies  of  the  British  Braille  edition  of  the  Standard 
Dot  Drill  Key  were  sent  with  the  compliments  of  the  Commission  to 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby.  This  edition  comprised  only  fifty  copies,  twenty 
of  which  were  billed  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  twenty  to  the  Peim- 
sylvania  Institution,  and  ten  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
by  courtesy  of  their  respective  superintendents.  On  November  29th 
the  additional  copies  of  “Baby  Boy"  and  “Christmas  Carol"  asked  for 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Stainsby,  and  subsequently  the  additional  writing  tablets  were  like¬ 
wise  sent. 

On  November  5th  the  Secretary  prepared  and  sent  out  a  letter 
containing  all  information  to  date  relative  to  Standard  Dot  supplies — 
books,  writing  appliances,  etc.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Burritt’s  offer  to  emboss,  in  Standard  Dot,  a  short  story  en¬ 
titled  “Maddened  by  Mystery,"  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

While  all  this  preparation  of  material  for  testing  out  Standard 
Dot  was  under  way  and  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  by  letter 
and  magazine  articles  was  being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Commission  was  active,  especially  through  its  Secretary,  in 
endeavoring  to  forward  the  cause  of  Standard  Dot  in  this  country,  and 
in  learning  the  views  of  the  profession  relative  to  the  possibility  of 
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its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  merits  of  Standard  Dot  were  promptly  answered  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  was  freely  given  on  every  available  occasion. 
On  November  16th  the  Secretary  made  an  address  on  the  subject  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  address  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  C)  constituted  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  talks  on  behalf  of 
Standard  Dot.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  December  the  Secre¬ 
tary  visited  six  of  the  eastern  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  work. 

At  Staunton  the  program  consisted  of  a  talk  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  on  the  history  and  development  of  Standard  Dot  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  round-table  of  teachers  and  older  pupils.  Standard  Dot  Drill 
Keys  had  been  previously  put  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  the 
pupils  and  there  was  much  intelligent  discussion  of  the  system,  though 
no  one  had  thoroughly  learned  it.  No  regfular  class-room  instruction 
had  been  given  in  Standard  Dot,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  who 
had  tried  their  hand  at  it,  the  system  offered  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
learner.  At  the  Pittsburgh  School,  the  home  of  our  Chairman,  some 
systematic  work  had  been  done  by  the  high  school  pupils,  and  the 
Secretary  took  a  group  of  these  pupils  rapidly  through  the  “Drill 
Key”  and  gave  them  some  exercises  in  writing  Standard  Dot.  In¬ 
terest  was  manifest  and  no  serious  objection  to  the  system  was  raised 
by  any  of  the  pupils  thus  trying  it  out.  A  talk  on  Standard  Dot  was 
given  to  teachers  and  pupils  and  several  satisfactory  interviews  were 
held  with  individuals  interested  in  the  subject. 

At  Overbrook  three  very  interesting  round-tables  were  held,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  personal  interviews  with  those  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  Standard  Dot.  The  first  of  the  round-tables  consisted  of  half 
a  dozen  blind  teachers  and  as  many  of  the  older  girls;  the  second 
round-table  was  similarly  composed  of  teachers  and  boys;  while  the 
third  round-table  consisted  of  teachers  only,  being  in  fact  the  regular 
teachers’  meeting.  Owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  “Drill 
Keys”  were  stereotyped  at  the  Overbrook  School,  there  was  a  much 
more  widespread  knowledge  there  of  Standard  Dot  than  at  the  other 
schools  visited.  The  Secretary  took  the  first  two  round-tables  through 
the  “Key,”  laying  emphasis  upon  the  writing  with  excellent  results. 
Two  objections  were  offered  to  Standard  Dot  during  these  interviews. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  its  excess  of  dots  in  comparison  with  American 
Braille  puts  it  at  disadvantage  in  writing,  and  that  the  arbitrary  na¬ 
ture  of  its  code  of  contractions  makes  it  difficult  to  learn.  The  round¬ 
table  with  the  faculty  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  the  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Thurlow,  a  totally  deaf  and  blind  man,  was  both 
unique  and  inspiring.  It  was  he  who  spoke  of  the  arbitrary,  or  unsug- 
gestive,  nature  of  the  Standard  Dot  contractions. 
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At  Perkins  more  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  actual  class-room 
instruction  in  Standard  Dot  than  in  any  of  the  schools  visited.  A 
class  of  boys  and  one  of  girls  devoted  a  period  each  day  in  reading 
and  writing  Standard  Dot,  and  they  had  a  creditable  knowledge  of  the 
system  before  the  Secretary  did  any  work  with  them.  He  spent  an 
hour  a  day  for  two  days  with  each  of  these  classes  and  found  the 
attitude  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
writing  done  for  the  Secretary  there  were  almost  as  many  errors  in 
level  as  there  were  in  spacing,  though  these  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
the  three-level  line.  The  effort,  however,  to  space  correctly,  doubtless, 
caused  greater  error  in  level.  While  in  the  vicinity  of  Perkins  inter¬ 
views  were  held  with  Messrs.  Migel,  Holmes  and  Fowler. 

At  the  New  York  City  School  no  work  whatever  with  the  pupils 
was  done  on  Standard  Dot,  but  the  question  was  thoroughly  gone  over 
with  the  teachers.  Through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  Van  Cleve, 
the  Secretary  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  “Blind 
Men’s  Improvement  Association’’  at  the  Light  House  for  the  Blind. 
Many  assurances  were  here  given  that  the  final  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  would  receive  unqualified  support.  Interviews  were 
also  held  with  Miss  Goldthwaite,  of  the  New  YPrk  City  Library,  and 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 

At  Batavia  the  Secretary  was  accorded  the  unusual  privilege  of 
presenting  the  cause  of  the  Commission  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  school.  His  message  was  received  with  much  apparent  interest 
and  many  expressions  of  gratification  were  forthcoming  at  having  the 
type  situation  clearly  set  before  them.  The  Secretary  worked  with  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grades  and  held  a  very  lively 
rovmd-table  with  the  teachers  where  the  presence  of  the  stereotyper 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  The  pupils  appeared  not 
only  to  have  little  difficulty  with  Standard  Dot,  but  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  finding  the  combination  of  three-level  and  variable-base  no 
special  hindrance  in  writing. 

In  accordance  with  the  Commission’s  suggestion,  made  in  its  cir¬ 
cular  letter  of  September  last,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  Stand¬ 
ard  Dot  to  little  children  or  others  who  have  never  learned  any  dot 
system.  From  the  meager  data  in  hand,  it  appears  that  Standard  Dot 
is  a  workable  system  for  both  reading  and  writing.  Writing  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  difficult  in  this  than  in  the  other  systems,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  both  difficulties,  that  of  level  and  that  of  spacing. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  data  gathered  through  correspondence 
prior  to  this  time  and  from  the  visit  to  the  foregoing  schools,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  attitude  of  the  profession  in  this  country  was  not  at  all 
unfavorable  to  Standard  Dot  as  a  system ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  little, 
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if  any,  real  disposition  to  favor  its  adoption,  unless  Great  Britain 
would  likewise  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  came  from 
almost  every  quarter  to  the  effect  that  as  British  Braille  had  stood  the 
tests  somewhat  better  than  the  two  American  systems,  it  should  be 
adopted  either  as  it  is  or  with  such  modifications  as  the  British  may 
be  induced  to  make,  thus  following  to  this  degree  the  findings  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  securing  at  once  the 
desired  uniform  type. 

The  attitude  of  our  British  co-workers  relative  to  uniformity  and 
Standard  Dot  as  the  possible  uniform  type  may  be  gathered,  in  part, 
from  the  following  letters  and  extracts  from  letters  received  from  a 
few  of  their  leaders. 

Under  date  of  August  11,  1915,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Honorary  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  London,  writes :  “I  yesterday  had  a  long 
talk  with  Miss  Russell  and  gathered  her  impressions  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conference.  Miss  Russell  was  more  than  delighted  with  the 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  were  shown  to  her  and  Miss  Croucher, 
and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  trouble  which  every  one  inter¬ 
ested  took  to  make  their  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through  the  report.  .  .  .  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  has  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  report  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  he  shall  master  its  contents  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  matter  fully  and  freely  when  we  are  able  to  get  together. 
I  shall,  of  course,  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  our  deliberations 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  I  wish  that  we  could  have  had  a 
meeting  in  less  than  a  month’s  time,  but  I  know  that  your  members 
would  prefer  that  the  matter  was  fully  and  adequately  discussed,  and 
this  could  not  be  the  case  if  a  meeting  were  called  sooner  than  the 
date  I  have  indicated.  I  note  your  views  with  regard  to  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  and  quite  agree  with  them.  The  object  we  all  should  have  at 
heart  is  the  formation  of  the  most  suitable  uniform  type  that  can  be 
devised.”  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Holmes,  under  date  of  September  27, 
1915,  Miss  Brautigam  writes;  “It  was  with  the  keenest  interest  that 
we  read  your  article  in  Progress  and  The  Braille  Reviezv  for  this 
month,  and  we  fully  realize  that  a  uniform  type  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  finger  readers.  On  Saturday  last,  25th  of 
this  month,  the  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Leeds  and  among  other  important  items  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  a  Committee  should  be  formed  which  would  undertake  to 
study  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  to  report  to  the  Association  the 
results  of  its  effort.  This  Association  consists  of  fully  qualified  teach- 
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ers  and  therefore  Braille  experts,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 

I  am  writing  on  its  behalf  to  ask  you  if  you  will  kindly  forward  one 
guide  for  which  we  will  forward  money,  and  also  if  you  will  kindly 
lend  us  four  other  guides,  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
can  conscientiously  study  the  system  with  regard  to  the  writing  as 
well  as  the  reading.  If  you  will  oblige  us  in  this  way  we  will  give  the 
matter  our  careful  consideration,  and  state  our  views  on  the  subject 
both  from  the  teacher’s  and  pupil’s  point  of  view.”  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  under  date  of  October  16th,  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson  says: 

“Mr.  Stainsby  is  forwarding  to  Mr.  Latimer,  officially,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  by  the  following  very  representative  Committee  it  called 
together  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Standard  Dot  System:  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  Chairman,  President  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary,  National  Lending  Library  for 
the  Blind ;  Miss  F.  Brautigam,  teacher,  L.  C.  C.  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Battersea,  nominated  by  the  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Douglas-Hamilton,  member  of  the  Council,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  member  of  late  British  Braille  Committee ;  Miss  M.  M. 
R.  Caraway,  lady  superintendent  L.  C.  C.  School  for  the  Blind,  Linden 
Lodge,  Wandsworth  Common,  nominated  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
for  the  Blind;  W.  H.  Illingworth,  superintendent,  Henshaw’s  Blind 
Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  member  of  the  late  British  Braille 
Committee;  W.  Percy  Merrick,  member  of  the  Council,  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind ;  A.  W.  C.  Ranger,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  member  of  late  British 
Braille  Committee;  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-General,  National 
Braille  Committee;  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-GeGneral,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  member  of  the  late  British  Braille  Committee ; 
W.  M.  Stone,  headmaster.  School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh;  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Chairman  of  the  Book 
Committee,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  member  of  late  British 
Braille  Committee. 

“The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  transmits  this  resolution, 
of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy. 

“I  should  like  you  to  know  that  many  of  those  interested  have 
been  very  active  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  collecting  and  collating 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  these  opinions  are  uniformly  opposed  to  its  adoption  here.  Be¬ 
sides  the  collecting  of  opinions,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in¬ 
terested  have  made  elaborate  tests,  none  of  which,  however,  seems  to 
convey  that  any  superiority  can  be  claimed  for  the  Standard  Dot  Sys- 
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tem.  The  general  feeling  in  this  country  is  that  while  the  adoption 
of  this  system  would  remove  the  many  and  most  serious  difficulties 
under  which  those  responsible  for  the  production  of  literature  for  the 
blind  labor  on  your  side  of  the  water,  it  would  have  no  corresponding 
advantages  here.  It  is  considered  that  the  system  does  not  offer  any 
marked  advantages  over  the  British  Braille,  while  the  incorporation 
in  it  of  the  principle  of  the  variable  base  renders  it  in  many  respects 
practically  a  new  system,  the  adoption  of  which  would  involve  most 
serious  sacrifices.  This,  as  I  say,  is  the  present  opinion  on  the  material 
which  is  as  yet  before  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  that  lies  in 
our  power  in  the  matter  of  arriving  at  thoroughly  conclusive  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  system  as  compared 
with  Braille,  for  we  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  gain  to  the  blind  world 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  used  uniformly  by 
the  English-speaking  peoples.”  .  .  . 

Under  date  of  October  19,  1915,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  of  the  Blind,  writes:  “The  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee  .  .  .  met  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“  ‘This  Committee  wishes  to  convey  to  those  workers  among  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  who  have  made  themselves  responsible  for 
the  issue  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  an  expression  of  their  deep 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  uniform  type  for  the 
English-speaking  blind.  This  Committee  notices  with  regret  the  tone 
of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them,  inasmuch  as  this  leads  them  to 
infer  that  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  regarded  by  its  promoters  as 
one  from  which  no  radical  departure  can  be  made. 

“  ‘This  Committee,  however,  after  having  studied  the  system,  as 
far  as  time  allowed,  feels  very  strongly  that  there  are  likely  to  be  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  by  the  blind  com¬ 
munity  in  the  British  Empire  of  any  tactile  type  of  which  an  essential 
feature  is  the  variable  base.  At  the  same  time  this  Committee  wishes 
to  emphasize  most  clearly  its  view  that  no  new  system  of  tactile  type, 
on  which  so  much  care  has  been  expended  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Dot  System,  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  without  most  careful 
consideration,  particularly  in  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
discovery  of  a  satisfactory  uniform  type.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  this  can  only  be  given  after  lengthy  experience  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  has  been  gained.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  will  exercise  their  influence  to  aid  in  the  making 
of  such  practical  tests  and  experiments  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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The  Committee  realizes  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  blind  com¬ 
munity  is  the  object  at  which  all  interested  wish  to  arrive,  and  will 
consider  the  advisibility  of  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Standard  Dot 
System,  should  it  be  proved  that  this  system  possesses  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  here.’ 

“This  resolution  was  submitted  to  my  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  the  12th  inst.  and  I  was  instructed  to  transmit  it  to  you  as  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee.’’ 

Under  date  of  December  15th,  in  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
afterward  published  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  London,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone,  headmaster  of  the  Craigmillar  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh, 
says  in  part;  “What  is  it  that  you  claim  for  Standard  Dot?  I  know 
what  you  will  reply — uniformity,  increase  of  accuracy,  increase  of 
speed.  Well,  we  want  uniformity,  we  want  it  badly;  but  we  think 
there  are  other  ways  of  reaching  it.  There  would  be  uniformity  if 
you  adopted  British  Braille.  There  are  more  readers  of  British 
Braille  than  of  any  other  system  of  punctography.  People  frequently 
talk  as  if  British  Braille  was  the  concern  only  of  those  living  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  the  system  of  the  blind  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Canada  and  India.  It  is  as  nearly  identical  with  the 
Braille  of  European  countries  as  differences  of  language  make  pos¬ 
sible,  and  it  is  actually  read  by  great  numbers  in  every  European 
country.  Therefore,  if  uniformity  is  to  be  the  great  gain,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  ask  you  to  conform  to  our  system.  With  regard  to  in¬ 
crease  of  accuracy,  I  must  candidly  say  I  think  that  accuracy  after 
reaching  a  certain  point  is  of  little  importance.  I  find  that  blind  people, 
children  or  adults,  read  quite  as  accurately  as  seeing  people.  And  the 
gain  you  show  in  accuracy  is  so  very  small,  only  2  per  cent.  You  see 
I  am  accepting  your  figures,  but  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  only 
theoretically  obtained,  no  actual  tests  between  the  two  systems  have 
been  taken.  There  remains  speed,  which  is  equivalent  to  fluency.  I 
think  this  is  much  more  important  than  accuracy,  for  without  ease 
there  is  no  pleasure  and  without  pleasure  there  is  little  real  reading. 
Well,  what  is  your  claim  for  this  point?  Only  a  gain  of  6  per  cent. 
It  comes  to  this,  then,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  work  it  out,  that 
the  sacrifices  are  what  I  have  stated,  and  the  gain  is  a  problematic 
increase  of  speed.’’  .  .  . 

Again,  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Latimer,  written  under  date  of 
December  17th,  Mr.  Stone  says,  in  part:  “I  am  so  sorry  that  Standard 
Dot  appears  to  us  in  this  country  impossible  of  acceptance.  W  e  don’t 
doubt  for  a  minute  that  it  is  a  very  good  system,  but  then  so  is  British 
Braille,  and  why  should  we  change  to  gain  so  little  ?” 
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With  the  foregoing  information  in  hand,  together  with  additional 
knowledge  on  the  subject  gathered  from  correspondence,  magazine 
articles  and  personal  interviews,  the  Commission  met  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  December  30,  1915.  Those  present  were:  Messrs. 
McAloney,  Migel,  Wilson,  Burritt  and  Latimer,  and,  by  invitation. 
Superintendents  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  Van  Cleve,  of  the  New  York 
City  School  for  the  Blind.  After  considerable  discussion  and  much 
careful  consideration  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Standard  Dot  System  has  not  met  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  our  co-workers  in  Great  Britain;  and. 

Whereas,  There  seems  to  be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt 
it  independent  of  Great  Britain; 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  refrain,  for  the  present,  from 
further  active  effort  toward  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uniform 
type; 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  invite  our  co-workers  in  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  which  shall  have  authority 
to  work  with  a  like  committee  in  America  toward  the  improvement 
of  British  Braille,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the 
uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  resolution.  Chairman 
McAloney  appointed  as  the  committee,  acting  in  this  capacity  for  the 
Commission,  Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer. 

On  January  8,  1916,  the  Secretary  wrote  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commission  as  expressed  in  the 
above  resolutions,  for  a  copy  of  which  letter  see  Appendix  D. 

On  January  14th  a  third  circular  letter  of  information  to  date 
(see  Appendix  E)  was  sent  out  to  superintendents  of  schools  and 
others  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  any  suggested  changes  in  Re¬ 
vised  Braille,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  members  of  the  late  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  to  Superintendents  Allen  and  Dow,  and  to  others 
having  more  or  less  knowledge  of  British  Braille,  for  suggestions  as 
to  the  line  along  which  improvements  might  be  advantageously  made 
in  the  present  code  of  British  Braille. 

During  February  the  Secretary  received  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  one  as  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
and  Honorable  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
one  as  Secretary  of  the  British  Uniform  T)rpe  Committee,  in  both  of 
which  he  promised  to  present  our  letter  of  January  8,  1916,  to  the  re¬ 
spective  organizations.  A  similar  letter  from  Miss  Brautigam,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  promised  a  like 
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courtesy.  In  another  letter  from  Miss  Brautigam,  imder  date  of  Jan¬ 
uary  25th,  she  says,  in  part:  .  I  have,  this  evening,  received 

your  letter,  and  should,  for  one,  be  pleased  to  consider  any  points  of 
improvement  which  you  consider  advisable  with  regard  to  our  own 
British  Braille  System.  Strange  to  say,  some  of  us  have  recently  been 
pointing  out  among  ourselves  the  various  points  in  which  our  own  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  improved  with  advantage,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
consider  those  points  with  you.  So  far,  our  ideas  have  only  been  ex¬ 
changed  in  friendly  discussions,  but  the  time  may  come  when  they  will 
be  discussed  at  committee  meetings,  when  the  issue  of  such  discussion 
will  reach  you  and  your  Committee.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  what 
a  blessing  a  uniform  type  would  be,  and  all  should  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  such  a  system.  Trusting  that  such  a  system  will  soon  be 
obtained,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  of  one  mind,  and  thanking  you  on 
behalf  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  for  myself,  with  every 
good  wish  for  success,  I  am.” 

Under  date  of  February  22d,  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
Mr.  Stone,  of  Edinburgh,  writes,  in  part:  “.  .  .  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  get  to  work  and  on  the  new  basis  come  to  a  settlement.  I  can 
promise  you  to  do  all  I  can  over  here  to  make  matters  easy.  I  think 
you  have  acted  generously,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  meet  you  in  the  same 
generous  spirit.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Ritchie,  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  on  the  question  when  I  was  in  London,  and  he 
entirely  agrees  with  me.  The  college  and  the  Association  will  not  be 
the  difficulty,  I  can  assure  you.” 

Under  date  of  March  2,  1^16,  Mr.  Stainsby  wrote  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  follows:  “By  request  of  our  President,  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
Esq.,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  British  Uniform  T)q)e  Committee,  I 
have  sent  out  a  letter  to  each  of  the  societies  given  in  the  enclosed  list. 
This  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed)  is  self-explanatory,  and  Mr. 
Pearson  believes  that  it  will  meet  your  approval.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me,  as  early  as  possible,  your  suggested  modifications  of  British 
Braille,  so  that  I  may  issue  them  to  the  societies  which  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  co-operate.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  referred  to:  “I  am 
requested  by  our  President,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  acting  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  to  ask  your  kind  and 
sympathetic  co-operation  in  establishing  a  uniform  point  type  for  the 
English-speaking  blind  throughout  the  world.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  America  have  spent  some  eight  years  in 
closely  investigating  the  merits  of  existing  systems — ^American  Braille, 
New  York  Point  and  British  Braille — ^and  formulating  a  new  system 
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called  Standard  Dot.  The  result  is  that  the  American  Uniform  Type 
Committee  (now  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind), 
while  urging  the  general  adoption  of  Standard  Dot,  are  anxious  to 
confer  and  co-operate  with  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  common  ground  can  be  found  in  the  modifica¬ 
tion  and  adoption  of  British  Braille.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
great  and  far-reaching  advantages  of  one  system,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  those  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  British  Braille  will 
work  together  strenuously  and  consistently  to  attain  the  object  all  have 
at  heart.  Will  your  society  kindly  appoint  a  small  sub-committee  to 
consider  the  proposed  changes  in  British  Braille  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Latimer’s  letter,  and  then  from  that  committee  send  one  representa¬ 
tive  to  meet  the  other  societies  invited  to  co-operate,  so  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  final  report  may  be  prepared  ?  Mr.  Latimer,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  American  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  asked  to  forward  to  me  the  proposed  modifications  in 
British  Braille,  and  should  you  kindly  act  with  us  a  copy  will  be  sent 
to  you.  I  enclose  a  list  of  societies  which  have  been  approached  on 
the  subject.  An  early  reply  will  be  esteemed.” 

Again,  under  date  of  March  2d,  Mr.  Stainsby  writes :  “At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  held  on  the  12th  ult., 
a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway,  F.  C.  T.  B., 
the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  M.  A.,  F.  C.  T.  B.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth, 
F.  C.  T.  B.,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  F.  E.  I.  S.,  were  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposals  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1916,  and  to  report  thereon.” 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Stainsby’s  request  in  his  letter  of  March 
2d,  the  Commission’s  sub-committee  met  at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind,  March  30,  1916,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  propositions  entitled 
“Changes  in  Revised  Braille,”  which,  under  date  of  April  15th,  were 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Stainsby,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  for  the  blind,  to  supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  of 
blind  children  in  public  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  work  iot 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  suggested  changes,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  all  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject  and  to  the  findings  of  the  late  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Before  spreading  them  in  full,  however,  upon  the  pages  of  this  report, 
it  may  be  well,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee  in  1905  and  its  exhaustive  work  covering  the 
subsequent  ten  years  may  seem  to  render  such  a  statement  absurdly 
unnecessary,  to  outline,  briefly,  the  advantages  to  be  secured  through 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  type  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 
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First.  The  practical  efficiency  of  any  given  bimd  person  is  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  the  necessity  of  learning  and  using  more  than  one 
punctographic  type. 

Second.  The  money  available  for  embossing  books  is  inadequate 
under  present  conditions  and  would  be  none  too  abundant  for  the 
needs  of  the  blind  were  all  books  embossed  in  one  type. 

Third.  The  fact  that  books  embossed  in  a  given  type  could  be 
read  by  the  blind  of  the  civilized  world,  rather  than  by  those  only  of 
a  particular  country  or  section,  would  appeal  with  infinitely  greater 
force  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropist  upon  whom  we  needs  must 
call  for  the  necessary  funds. 

Fourth.  Unless  a  practical,  definite  and  determined  stand  for 
uniformity  is  taken  by  those  in  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  type, 
other  ideal  and  theoretically  best  systems  will,  within  a  short  time,  be 
launched  among  us,  and  we  shall  have  as  many  varieties  of  type  as 
there  are  brands  of  religion. 

Fifth.  So  long  as  the  type  question  is  the  paramount  issue  at  all 
conventions  and  gatherings  of  the  blind,  the  amount  of  time  and 
energy  which  should  be  devoted  to  other  equally,  if  not  more,  vital 
problems,  is  woefully  curtailed. 
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Changes  in  “  Revised  Braille  for  Reading  and  Writing.*’ 


Grade  2,  (including  Grade  I,)  (seventh  Edition,)  July,  1916.” 

Suggested  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Tyfe^  through  its  Suh- 
committee^  for  the  consideration  of  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee^  locking  toward  the  possible  adoption  of  British 
Braille  as  the  Uniform  Typte  for  the  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  March  joth,  i^i6. 

In  its  endeavor  to  secure  one  system  of  reading  and  writing  for 
the  blind,  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  after  years  of  study  and  experiment,  was 
convinced  that  the  three  punctographic  systems — New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  British  Braille,  are  so  nearly  equal,  so  far  as  their 
general  fitness  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  is 
concerned,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  supe¬ 
riority  of  any  one  over  that  of  the  other  two.  Convinced,  further, 
that  the  chief  defects  in  each  system  are  of  so  fundamental  a  nature 
as  to  render  their  elimination  impossible,  without  causing  greater  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  system  than  their  presence  occasions,  the  Committee 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  devising  a  system  which  should  em¬ 
body  as  few  as  possible  of  the  known  punctographic  defects;  while 
retaining  intact  all  features  which  have  successfully  stood  the  test. 
This  system,  known  as  Standard  Dot,  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
possess  sufficient  practical  advantage  over  the  existing  types — New 
York  Point,  American  Braille,  British  Braille — ^to  command  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  profession,  in  Great  Britain,  either  in  the  possibility 
or  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption  as  the  Uniform  Type.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  true,  the  American  committee  feels  that,  if  we  are  to  se¬ 
cure  the  Uniform  Type,  the  problem  must  be  approached  at  an  angle 
entirely  different  from  that  hitherto  employed. 

Instead  of  striving,  as  heretofore,  to  secure  for  the  blind  that  type 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  the  most  efficient  and  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time,  we  must  now  seek  the  adoption  of  that  one  of 
the  three  systems — New  York  Point,  American  Braille,  British  Braille 
— upon  which  it  may  prove  possible  to  bring  the  authorities  among  the 
blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  to  agree.  Approached  from  this 
angle,  the  problem  is  essentially  a  politico-economic  one — ^political,  in 
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that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  advocates  of  the  different 
systems  to  abandon,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  that  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  best  system;  economic,  in  that  it  seeks,  by  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  duplicating  texts  in  three  systems  to  multiply  the 
money  available  for  embossing  books ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  in¬ 
volves  a  tremendous  loss  in  embossed  books  and  plates,  as  well  as  in 
machinery  necessarily  rendered  useless  by  the  change.  This  sacrifice, 
would  be  even  greater  were  Standard  Dot  to  displace  all  three  of  the 
systems ;  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  system,  even  by  its  most 
ardent  advocates,  do  not  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession  at 
large,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  which  its  adoption  would  thus  involve. 

If,  as  is  proverbially  affirmed,  “possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,”  the  mind  should  turn  at  once  to  British  Braille  as  a  possible  Uni¬ 
form  Type.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of 
Canada,  British,  or  European,  Braille  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  only  system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  of  the  civilized 
world.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  em¬ 
boss  books  in  this  system  than  in  either  New  York  Point  or  American 
Braille ;  that  the  American  systems  conform  much  more  closely  to  the 
approved  literary  and  letter  press  practices  than  is  the  case  with  the 
British  system  as  currently  embossed,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  either 
of  the  American  systems,  due  to  the  comparatively  small  number  and 
unambiguous  nature  of  the  characters  employed,  is  more  easily  ac¬ 
quired  than  is  a  knowledge  of  British  Braille;  we  hesitate  to  make 
choice  of  British  Braille  as  the  Uniform  Type,  and  earnestly  wish 
that  its  strategic  position  were  held  by  one  of  the  American  systems. 

Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  can  ever  be  secured  by  either  of  the  American  systems,  and 
since  it  is  equally  impossible  of  belief  that  the  cost  of  embossing  in 
British  Braille  can  ever  become  as  economic  as  it  is  in  either  of  the 
American  systems,  it  remains  to  consider; 

First.  Whether  the  British  can  be  induced,  in  the  use  of  their 
system,  so  to  conform  to  the  practices  of  ordinary  print  as  to  make 
British  Braille  a  correct  instrument  of  education,  and  an  adequate 
means  of  acquainting  the  blind  with  the  authorized  practices  of  the 
system  used  by  their  seeing  friends. 

Second.  Whether  the  number  and  ambiguous  nature  of  the  char¬ 
acters  or  signs  used  in  British  Braille  can  be  sufficiently  reduced  as  to 
make  a  knowledge  of  that  system  approximately  as  easy  to  acquire  as 
is  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  American  systems. 

To  this  end,  suspending  its  efforts  for  the  time  being  on  behalf  of 
Standard  Dot,  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  through  its  sub¬ 
committee,  respectfully  submits,  for  the  consideration  of  the  British 
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Uniform  Type  Committee,  the  following  suggestions,  with  the  hope 
that  British  Braille  may  be  so  improved  as  to  make  its  adoption  as 
the  Uniform  Type  not  only  possible,  but  also  desirable. 


GRADE  I. 

(Note.  References  are  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  “Revised 
Braille  for  Reading  and  Writing,  Grade  II,  including  Grade  I.”) 

First.  That  all  literature  embossed  in  British  Braille  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  capitalized  as  is  literature  for  the  seeing,  on  the  ground  that 
the  power  to  capitalize  correctly  becomes  subconscious  only  upon  see¬ 
ing  it  habitually  so  done  in  one’s  daily  experience,  especially  in  read¬ 
ing.  (General  Rule  10.) 

Second.  That  the  use  of  the  Letter  Sign,  dots  4-6  (General  Rule 
13-i)  be  discontinued  as  an  index  of  Roman  Numbers,  and  in  any 
other  connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital  sign,  dots  2-6  (General 
Rule  11)  conforms  more  closely  to  letter-press  practice. 

Third.  That  the  use  of  the  Poetry-line  Sig^,  dots  2-4-5,  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  since  full  capitalization  renders  it  superfluous.  General  Rule 
5,  a  to  f  inclusive.) 

Fourth.  That  the  use  of  dot  5,  as  tending  to  confuse  the  correct 
use  of  the  apostrophe,  also  dot  5,  be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  abbre¬ 
viation,  and  that  the  sign  for  full  stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in  its  stead 
as  conforming  strictly  to  letter-press  practice.  (General  Rules  1 
and  2.) 

Fifth.  That  the  use  of  the  sign  2-6,  as  likely  to  be  confused  with 
fraction-line  sign,  dots  2-5  (General  Rule  13-d)  be  discontinued  as  the 
decimal  point,  and  that  the  sign  for  full  stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in 
its  stead  as  conforming  strictly  to  ordinary  ink-print  practice.  (Gen¬ 
eral  Rule  13-f.) 

Sixth.  That  the  dots  3-5-6  be  used  to  indicate  both  the  opening 
and  the  close  of  inverted  comma  or  commas,  and  that  this  character 
be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  interrogation.  (General  Rules  1  and  6, 
also  page  5,  letter-press  edition.) 
f  Seventh.  That  dots  4-5-6  be  used  as  the  sign  of  interrogation, 

and  that  this  character  be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  the  close  of 
*  inverted  comma  or  commas.  (Page  5,  letter-press  edition.) 

Note.  Suggestions  embodied  in  6  and  7  reduce  the  number  of 
separate  signs  to  be  learned  by  one,  and  though  not  in  exact  harmony, 
so  far  as  the  quotations  marks  are  concerned,  with  letter-press  usage, 
;  are  in  strict  accord  with  the  practice  of  typists  and  hence  of  practical 

value  to  the  blind. 
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Conformity  with  the  foregoing  suggestions  would  bring  the  text 
of  matter  embossed  in  British  Braille  into  much  closer  accord  with 
the  forms  and  practices  of  letter-press,  remove  several  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  the  learner  in  his  effort  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  system,  and,  incidentally,  by  the  elimination  of  rules  and  notes 
relating  to  the  points  in  question,  save  upward  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
embossed  edition,  and  upward  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  letter-press  edi¬ 
tion,  of  the  space  required  for  the  actual  exposition  of  Grade  I. 

GRADE  II. 

Changes  heretofore  suggested  in  Grade  I,  are  understood  to  apply 
in  so  far  as  the  points  in  question  are  not  affected  by  special  rules, 
with  equal  force  to  Grade  II,  and  it  is  further  suggested: 

Eighth.  That  contractions  forming  parts  of  words  be  regarded 
as  syllables  or  parts  of  syllables,  and  that  the  use  of  contractions 
to  overlap  the  syllables  of  the  word  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  such  practice  reduces  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  correct  instru¬ 
ment  of  education.  (Rules  for  Grade  II,  14.) 

Ninth.  That  the  practice  of  doubling  the  letters  b,  c,  d,  f,  and  g, 
by  placing  them  on  the  lower  level,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  such  practice  usually  violates  the  principle  of  correct  syllabifi¬ 
cation,  is  otherwise  of  little  economic  value,  introduces  equivocation 
with  the  corresponding  upper-level  forms,  and  needlessly  adds  to  the 
rules  and  regulations,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  system.  (Rules  for  Grade  II,  4.)  Note. — For  influ¬ 
ence  of  level  on  time  and  accuracy  values  of  characters,  see  Fifth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B., 
App.  B. 

Tenth.  That  sequences  of  word  sigjns  without  separation,  such 
as,  of  the,  andwith,  bymore,  tosome,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground  that 
the  practice  is  out  of  harmony  with  letter-press  usage  and  burdens  the 
system  with  unnecessary  rules  and  exceptions.  (Rules  for  Grade  II, 
7  and  9.) 

Eleventh.  That  abbreviated  words,  after  the  manner  of  word 
signs,  be  used  only  for  the  whole  words,  for  which  they  stand,  on  the 
ground  that  their  use  in  combination  leaves  too  much  to  the  judgment 
of  the  embosser  as  to  what  will  or  will  not  prove  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  reader,  and  that  abbreviated  words  affected  by  changes  herein 
suggested  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  such  changes. 

Twelfth.  That  the  lower-level  contractions  for  to,  dots  3-4-5, 
into,  dots  4-5  3-4-5,  and  hy,  dots  4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of  their 
equivocal  nature  and  the  artificial  manner  in  which  they  must  be  used ; 
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and  that  dots  2-3-6  be  used  to  stand  for  to,  dots  1-3-6  for  by,  and  dots 
4-5,  followed  without  separation  by  dots  2-3-6,  for  into;  and  that  these 
contractions  be  subject  to  the  rules  governing  other  word  signs. 
(Rules  for  Grade  II,  8,  9,  13.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee,  App.  B.) 

Thirteenth.  That  the  lower-level  contraction  for  were,  dots 
3-4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of  its  equivocal  nature,  and  that  dots 
1-2-3-4-6  be  used  in  its  stead  as  more  suggestive  of  the  word  “were." 
(Lines  4  and  5,  also  page  11,  col.  1,  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  App.  B.) 

Fourteenth.  That,  because  of  their  equivocal  nature,  their  low 
economic  value,  and  the  consequent  undue  burden  which  they  place 
upon  the  memory,  the  word  signs  for  child,  dots  1-6,  enough,  dots  3-6, 
and  still,  dots  2-5,  be  wholly  suppressed.  (Lines  4,  5,  6;  page  11,  col. 
1.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  U.  T.  C.,  App.  B.  and  C.) 

Fifteenth.  That  the  following  seventeen  initial  compound  con¬ 
tractions,  which  show,  respectively,  less  than  two  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent,  in  recurrence,  and  are  represented  by  characters  of  compara¬ 
tively  low  time  and  accuracy  values,  be  wholly  suppressed  from  the 
system,  on  the  ground  that  they  place  a  burden  upon  the  memory  far 
in  excess  of  the  advantage  gained  by  their  use: 

Christ,  cannot,  father,  God,  Jesus,  Lord,  mother,  name,  right, 
spirit,  unto,  word,  world,  young,  character,  those,  whose.  (Page  10, 
Cols.  2,  3,  4.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  U.  T.  C.,  App.  B.  and 

c.) 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit: 

First.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made  with  the  view  so  to 
simplify  and  strengthen  British  Braille  without  impairing  its  structure, 
as  to  lighten  the  burden,  now  far  too  great,  imposed  upon  both  teacher 
and  pupil  by  the  necessity  of  mastering  a  multitude  of  rules  and  excep¬ 
tions. 

Second.  That  in  so  far  as  the  text  of  British  Braille  can  be  made, 
without  detriment  to  the  system  itself,  to  correspond  strictly  to  that  of 
ink-print,  just  so  far  will  it  become  a  correct  instrument  of  instruction 
and  an  adequate  substitute  for  ink-print. 

Third.  That  since  the  twenty  contractions  herein  suppressed  rep¬ 
resent  a  total  saving  in  space  of  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
and  since  the  characters  standing  for  them  are  of  such  low  speed  and 
accuracy  value,  their  suppression  is  of  little  moment  to  the  habitual 
reader,  while  it  moves  a  tremendous  obstacle  from  the  path  of  the 
learner.  This  fact  should  be  of  particular  interest  just  now  when  so 
many  men,  blinded  by  the  war,  are  struggling  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  Braille. 
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Fourth.  That  the  characters  herein  suggested  as  substitutes  for 
the  contractions  now  used  for  to,  into,  by,  and  were,  possess  a  much 
higher  speed  and  accuracy  value  than  those  now  in  use,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  lower-level  forms  greatly  increases  the  speed  and 
accuracy  values  of  the  corresponding  upper-level  forms,  while  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  rules  and  exceptions  relating  to  the  use  of  these  lower 
signs  is  a  distinct  stride  toward  simplicity. 

Fifth.  That  the  American  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Uniform 
Type  Committee  in  the  foregoing  suggested  changes  in  British  Braille, 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  that  system  as  the  Uniform  Type  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Sixth.  That,  in  the  event  of  an  agreement  upon  a  uniform  type, 
the  American  Committee  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  inter¬ 
national  committee  with  authority  to  settle  all  matters  of  detail  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  type  question,  and  earnestly  urges  that  the  British  Com¬ 
mittee  take  steps  looking  toward  the  creation  of  such  an  international 
authority  on  matters  relating  to  embossed  types. 

Respectfully  submitted  March  30,  1916,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  March  2,  1916. 

Sub-committee, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

M.  C.  Migel, 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Secretary. 


Under  date  of  May  5th  Mr.  Stainsby  wrote  that  he  had  received 
the  foregoing  suggested  “Changes  in  Revised  Brille,”  and  promised  to 
bring  them  before  the  proper  committees,  distributing  copies  of  them 
to  certain  prominent  leaders  in  the  work  as  requested  by  our  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Under  date  of  May  22d  he  writes  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Latimer  :  On  Friday  the  19th  inst.,  a  meeting  of  dele¬ 
gates  of  ten  important  societies  was  held  at  this  institute  to  appoint  a 
thoroughly  representative  committee  (which  shall  in  effect  be  a  Na¬ 
tional  Committee)  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  Uniform  Type. 
Your  letter  to  me  dated  ISth  April,  1916,  and  the  paper  of  suggestions 
which  accompanied  it,  were  read  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
take  steps  to  form  a  committee  to  be  known  as  “The  National  Uni- 
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form  Type  Committee,”  the  following  agencies  for  the  blind  to  be  in¬ 


vited  to  send  representatives  to  the  number  indicated  after  each : 
Publishing  Houses: 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind .  4 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society .  2 

Edinburgh  School  for  the  Blind .  1 

Educational  Societies: 

Residential  Educational  Institutions  accommodating  50 

pupils  each  . 3 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind .  .  3 

Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind .  3 

Embossed  Scientific  Books’  Fund  .  1 

Home  Teaching  Societies  in : 

England .  2 

Scotland  and  Ireland  .  1 

Libraries  for  the  Blind .  3 


As  soon  as  the  names  of  these  representatives  reach  me  a  meeting 
will  be  arranged,  when  it  is  probable  a  small  working  committee  will 
be  appointed. 

Without  in  any  way  binding  themselves,  or  the  committee  who 
will  deal  with  the  whole  question,  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the 
recommendations  of  your  Commission  would  form  an  admirable  basis 
of  negotiations  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  improbable 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  write  more  definitely  than  this  before  your 
Halifax  convention  takes  place,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
expression  of  opinion  is  very  encouraging. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Pearson  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Committee. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 
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Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 

REPRESENTING 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

AND 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

MEMBERS 

THOS.  S.  McALONEY,  OiianMn 
Pittibuis,  Pa. 

GEORGE  S.  WILSON 
Indiaiupoit,  Ind. 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER,  Eiecytm  Sccntaa 
2223  N.  Charie*  Slieet.  Bahimare.  Md. 

APPENDIX  A. 

September  i8,  1915. 

To  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Others  Prominently  Interested  in 
the  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  As  many  superintendents  of  schools  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  an  executive  sense  in  the  work  for  the  blind  were  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  recent  conventions  held  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  it  is  deemed 
proper  that  a  general  letter,  dealing  with  the  most  important  action 
taken  at  these  conventions,  should  be  drawn  up  by  this  Commission 
and  circulated  throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  “Uniform  Type  Committee,”  which  has  been  at  work  for  the 
last  ten  years  studying  and  testing  all  varieties  and  forms  of  puncto- 
graphic  types,  submitted  to  the  Berkeley  convention  of  the  “American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,”  its  “Fifth  Biennial  Report.” 
This  report  recommended  for  adoption,  “The  Standard  Dot  System  of 
Reading  and  Writing  for  the  Blind,”  and  this  system  was  adopted  by 
that  convention.  The  “American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,”  which  met  about  the  same  time,  commended  the  work  of  the 
“Uniform  Type  Committee,”  and  appointed,  together  with  the  former 
body,  a  “Commission  on  Uniform  Type,”  whose  business  it  is  to  thor¬ 
oughly  test  out  the  proposed  system,  especially  as  regards  its  write- 
ability,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  “British  Uniform  Type  Committee” 
in  an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  which  may  constitute  a  reasonable 
basis  for  universal  uniformity  of  type  for  the  English-spieaking  world. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New  York,  who  has  already  done  much,  both 
financially  and  otherwise  to  further  the  interests  of  uniformity,  has 
agreed  to  assist  in  financing  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  and  is,  by 
courtesy,  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  other  members  of  the 
body  are: 


EX-OFFiaO  MEMBERS 
OUN  H.  BURRITT,  Praident  A-  A.  I.  B. 
Orerbiook,  Pa. 

CHAS.  W.  HOLMES.  Praident  A.  A.  W.  B 
Cinifaridte.  Mao. 

HONORARY  MEMBER 
M.  C.  MIGEL. 

New  Yak.  N.  Y. 
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Superintendent  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Western  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  head  teacher  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  as  President  of 
the  “Instructors”  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  President  of  the  “Workers,”  are,  of  course,  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Latimer  is  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  work,  visiting  such 
schools,  printing  houses,  libraries,  etc.,  as  may  seem  necessary,  giving 
information  relative  to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  negotiating,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission,  with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  view  to  an  agreement  on  a  Uniform  Type.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a  Uni¬ 
form  Type.  It  does  not  wish  to  introduce  a  fourth  system,  and  so  to 
increase  the  Babel  which  already  exists. 

For  “Conclusions  leading  up  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Dot  System,”  see  page  10,  of  the  “Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.”  The  British  Braille  alphabet  and  numerals  are  the 
basis  of  this  system,  except  that  they  are  written  with  the  New  York 
Point  interval,  instead  of  the  block  spacing  used  in  all  Brailles.  The 
system  of  contractions  is  practically  new,  being  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  recurrence  and  variable  base,  i.  e.,  New  Ytork  Point  interval. 
This,  of  course,  precludes  the  use  of  any  two-cell  contractions,  so 
common  in  British  Braille.  These  characters  give  place  to  third-base 
characters  because  of  the  greater  legibility  possessed  by  the  latter  over 
the  former,  not  to  speak  of  the  space  thus  saved;  while  the  actual 
ntunber  of  different  characters  used  in  Standard  Dot  is  thus  reduced 
to  two-thirds  of  the  number  employed  in  British  Braille,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  labor  of  learning  the  system. 

For  full  discussion  of  the  question,  see  the  report  and  its  ap¬ 
pendices  above  referred  to. 

The  Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Company,  558  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  stands  ready  to  supply  tablets 
for  writing  “Standard  Dot,”  at  one  dollar  ($1.00)  each,  pocket  va¬ 
riety,  and  two  dollars  ($2.00)  small  desk  size.  This  company  is  also 
furnishing  a  bar  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  extra,  to  use 
with  the  Hall  Braille  writer,  which  will  enable  that  machine  to  write 
the  system.  It  also  sells  the  “Midget,”  for  five  dollars.  The  “John¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Company,”  103  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 


Pa.,  is  working  on  a  pocket  tablet  designed  to  inter-dot  the  system. 
The  “Cooper  Company”  will  also  put  out  a  tablet  of  this  description 
if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

As  the  “Commission  on  Uniform  Type”  has  made  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  “Cooper  Company,”  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  tab¬ 
lets,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  orders  for  these  tablets  be  placed 
promptly  with  the  “Cooper  Company.” 

There  is  now  in  “Standard  Dot”  a  story  gotten  out  by  the  late 
“Uniform  Type  Committee,”  entitled  “Baby  Boy,”  bound  with  a  key 
of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  for  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  re¬ 
cently  stereotyped  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol,”  which  will  sell  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  and  is  getting  out  a  selection  of  poems. 
The  “Christmas  Carol”  and  poems  will  be  available  in  the  near  future 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  the  “Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,”  has  promised 
to  put  a  short  story  into  Standard  Dot. 

A  primer  adapted  to  the  use  of  grammar  and  high  school  pupils 
and  adults,  is  being  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  both  reading  and 
writing  in  “Standard  Dot.”  This  primer  may  be  secured  later  from 
the  American  Printing  House.  It  may  be  well  to  place  your  order  for 
apparatus  and  books  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  extent  of 
the  real  demand  may  be  determined.  In  reviewing  the  situation  the 
Commission  decided  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  teach  the  “Standard 
Dot  System”  to  the  very  beginners,  until  such  time  as  the  final  form 
of  the  system  is  fixed  upon.  It  is  deemed  wiser  to  test  the  variable 
base  writing  in  connection  with  grammar  and  high  school  pupils,  and 
adults,  who  may  in  the  main  be  induced  to  volunteer  their  service  for 
the  purpose.  Schools  now  using  any  form  of  Braille  can  test  out 
variable  base  writing  by  means  of  their  present  system.  All  emboss¬ 
ing  of  literature  in  Standard  Dot  is  being  done,  for  the  present,  in  the 
system  as  a  whole — i.  e.,  using  all  forms  of  contractions  authorized  by 
the  key. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission,  you  are  re¬ 
quested  to  answer  the  following  questions  at  your  earliest  convenience : 

1.  Do  you  care  to  have  Mr.  Latimer  spend  some  time  with  you 
in  the  interest  of  a  uniform  type ;  and  if  so,  will  it  be  convenient  for 
you  to  entertain  him  during  his  stay? 

2.  In  case  of  an  agreement  between  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  representative  of  the  two  American  Associations  (Instructors 
and  Workers),  and  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Braille  interests  in  Great  Britain,  upon  a  system  of 
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uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world,  will  you,  if 
you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind,  support  such  agreement  at  the  next  convention  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion? 

Note. — An  answer  to  Question  2  will  not  be  held  in  any  sense  as 
committing  the  individual  so  answering  to  any  particular  system;  but 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  others  prominent  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  toward  the  question, 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  the  pursuance  of  its  work 
during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Hall-Braille  Writer — aluminum  frame  . $16.50 

Hall-Braille  Writer — iron  frame .  14.00 

New  York  Point  Rack  for  this  machine  for  writing  point  adds 
$1.50  to  above  prices. 

Carrying  case  for  Hall-Braille  Writer .  4.00 

Midget  Braille  and  Point  Writer .  5.00 

Carrying  cases  for  Midget . $1.00  and  $2.00 

Slates  for  writing  Standard  Dot  System: 

Four  line,  31  cell  Pocket  Slate .  1.00 

Four  line,  42  cell  Desk  Slate .  2.00 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Baltimore,  Md,,  November  5,  1915, 

To  the  Superintendents  of  Residential  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  it  will  be  well  to 
place  your  orders  for  Standard  Dot  books  and  writing  apparatus  at 
your  earliest  opportunity,  so  that  you  may  have  time  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  experiments  for  testing  out  the  Standard  Dot  System,  prior  to 
the  Halifax  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  Superintendents  who  have  not  yet  replied  to  the  questions 
set  forth  in  the  Commission’s  letter  of  September  last,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  do  so,  as  their  answers  will  materially  assist  me  in  outlin¬ 
ing  my  tour  of  the  schools  in  the  interest  of  Uniform  Type. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Standard  Dot  books  and  appa¬ 
ratus  now  available  at  the: 

Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Company,  554  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  pocket  tablets  $1.00  each;  desk 
tablets,  $2.00  each ;  Hall-Braille  writer,  with  bar  for  writing  Standard 
Dot,  $16.50. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Standard 
Dot  Drill  Key,”  an  easy  method  for  acquiring  the  system,  45  cents 
per  copy  (in  ordering  this  key,  state  whether  you  desire  the  New  York 
Point,  American  Braille,  or  British  Braille  edition) ;  Dickens’  “Christ¬ 
mas  Carol,”  75  cents  per  copy. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  “Baby  Boy,” 
bound  with  Line  Letter  key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  30  cents  per 
copy,  postage  prepaid. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  250  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City,  “The  Inmate  of  the  Dungeon,”  and  Irving’s  “Devil  and 
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Tom  Walker,”  bound  together,  20  cents  per  copy;  alphabet  and  con¬ 
traction  sheets  with  New  York  Point  or  American  Braille  explana¬ 
tions,  by  the  hundred  or  in  smaller  quantities. 

Ink-print  keys  to  Standard  Dot,  reports  of  Uniform  Type  Com¬ 
mittee,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  me  on  application. 

The  plates  for  “Christmas  Carol”  were  embossed  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  for  the  Commission,  free  of  charge.  The  plates  for 
the  three  editions  of  the  Standard  Dot  Drill  Key  were  embossed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  free  of 
charge ;  while  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  is  putting  out  its  pamphlet 
at  a  price  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  brass  and  paper  involved. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  entire  matter  your  immediate  attention, 
I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM. 

(Uniform  Type.) 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B., 

Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Uniform  Type. 

Delivered  at  the  Library  of  Congjress,  November  16,  1915. 

In  its  effort  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  “The 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind”  made  thousands  of  experiments  upon  hundreds  of 
habitual  users  of  each  of  the  three  punctographic  systems — British 
Braille,  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point.  Aspersions  have  been 
cast  upon  the  characters  of  the  Individual  members  of  this  Conunittee, 
and  charges  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee,  both  in 
its  tests  and  in  its  tabulation  of  these  tests,  discriminated  against  one 
system  or  another.  These  aspersions  and  charges  have  been  published  ‘ 
in  both  ink  and  point,  and  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  It 
suffices  here,  however,  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  was 
done  with  scrupulous  fairness,  and  that  the  aspersions  and  charges  of 
discrimination  have  their  origin  in  an  utter  failure  to  grasp  the  true 
purposes  for  which  the  Committee’s  tests  were  made. 

From  the  data  gathered  through  its  experiments  the  Committee 
was  enabled  to  deduce  certain  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
all  punctographic  print,  and  to  calculate  relative  speed  and  accuracy 
values  for  the  various  punctographic  characters.  And,  from  a  count  of 
about  fifty  thousand  words,  made  from  carefully  selected  material,  a 
standard  table  of  the  relative  recurrence  of  letters,  letter-groups  and 
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words  was  definitely  established.  By  combining  the  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  values  of  the  respective  characters  with  the  recurrence  values  of 
the  letters,  letter-groups  and  words  for  which  these  characters  stand 
in  the  different  systems,  the  systems  themselves  were  brought  into 
just  comparison  with  each  other.  (See  page  10,  Fifth  Biennial  Re¬ 
port,  Uniform  Type  Committee.)  This  comparison  shows  them  so 
nearly  equal  as  regards  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  they 
respectively  present,  that  the  Committee  did  not  feel  itself  justified 
in  selecting  any  one  of  them  as  the  Uniform  Type ;  but,  instead,  turned 
its  attention  to  the  evolution  of  a  system  which  should  present  the 
maximum  of  punctographic  virtue  with  the  minimum  of  punctographic 
vice.  The  system  finally  worked  out  by  the  Committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its  Berkeley 
convention,  and  which  is  now  on  trial  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  is  known  as  “Standard  Dot.” 

The  considerations  which  led  the  Committee  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  are  substantially  these : 

1.  The  Standard  Dot  is  a  three-level,  variable-base  system;  that 
is,  its  characters  are  each  from  one  to  three  dots  high,  and  one,  two  or 
more  dots  wide ;  and  as  such  it  admits  the  use  of  characters  of  highest 
speed  and  accuracy  value,  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides,  without 
recourse  to  symbols  of  lowest  legibility,  a  number  of  characters  suf¬ 
ficient  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  Three-level  characters,  such  as 
Braille  “1”  and  “v,”  are  more  legible  than  their  corresponding  third- 
base  forms.  New  York  Point  “f”  and  “b”;  while  third-base  characters 
are,  in  general,  much  more  legible  than  compound,  or  front-dot  char¬ 
acters,  so  largely  used  in  British  Braille.  By  substituting  third-base 
for  front-dot  characters.  Standard  Dot  is  given  a  speed  and  accuracy 
value  considerably  superior  to  that  of  British  Braille,  which  system, 
in  the  matter  of  speed,  exceeds  both  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille,  although  it  falls  slightly  below  them  in  point  of  accuracy. 
The  principle  of  recurrence,  as  embodied  in  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  is  based  upon  the  number  of  dots  in  the  character, 
and  its  application  consisted  in  assigning  characters  containing  the 
fewest  dots  to  letters,  letter-groups  and  words  of  the  highest  recur¬ 
rence.  In  Standard  Dot,  however,  the  speed  and  accuracy  value,  or 
the  legibility,  rather  than  the  mere  number  of  its  component  dots,  is 
the  basis  upon  which  a  character  is  assig^ned — characters  being  as¬ 
signed  in  order  of  their  highest  legibility,  to  letter-groups  and  words 
in  order  of  their  highest  recurrence. 

2.  “The  practical  elimination  of  confusions  caused  by  certain 
slanting,  open  characters,  and  arising  between  upper  and  lower-level 
characters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  second-  and  third-base  char- 
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acters  on  the  other,  relieves  Standard  Dot  of  much  of  the  equivoca¬ 
tion  inherent,  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms,  in  each  of  the  existing 
systems.”  For  example,  the  slanting,  open  characters,  used  in  British 
Braille  for  the  words  “still”  and  “child,”  are  repeatedly  confused  with 
each  other  and  with  the  letter  “k,”  when  it  stands  for  the  word 
“knowledge” ;  while  these  same  characters,  when  used  within  words 
for  the  contractions  “st”  and  “ch,”  are  confounded  with  the  letter 
“k.”  This  same  defect,  confusions  arising  between  certain  slanting, 
open  characters,  obtains  also  in  American  Braille,  where  the  use  of 
such  characters  for  the  letters  “n”  and  “p”  emphasizes  it  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  Loss  of  speed  and  accuracy  among  readers  of  both 
Brailles  is  also  largely  due  to  confusing  upper-  and  lower-level  char¬ 
acters  with  each  other;  that  is,  characters  written  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  cell,  such  as  British  Braille  “e”  and  “i,”  with  the  same 
character-form  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cell,  such  as 
British  Braille  “en”  and  “in.”  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  errors 
made  by  New  York  Point  readers  was  due  to  confusions  between  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-base  characters,  such  as  mistaking  “m”  for  “b,”  and 
“s”  for  “p.”  In  the  construction  of  Standard  Dot  particular  care  has 
been  taken  to  reduce  difficulties  arising  from  these  and  other  sources 
of  ambiguity  to  a  minimum.  For  example,  the  characters  used  for 
“st”  and  “ch,”  above  referred  to,  have  been  entirely  eliminated  as 
contractions,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  letter  “k”  in  all 
its  uses;  while  the  character  used  for  British  Braille  “sh”  has  been 
transferred  to  “tion,”  in  order  to  avoid  temporary  transformations, 
on  the  part  of  the  reader,  of  “ham”  into  “hash,”  “ram”  into  “rash,” 
etc.,  a  simple  confusion  of  “m”  with  “sh.”  Greater  advantage  still  to 
the  system  has  been  secured  by  removing  from  the  realm  of  contrac¬ 
tions  all  lower-level  characters,  reserving  these  forms  for  punctua- 
tional  and  diacritical  purposes ;  thus,  “bid”  is  no  longer  read  as  “bind,” 
nor  “set”  as  “sent.”  Again,  the  assignment  of  third-base  characters  to 
a  secondary  place  makes  them  relatively  of  more  value  to  Standard  Dot 
than  they  are  to  New  York  Point;  while,  as  an  offset  to  front-dot 
characters,  they  add  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  proposed  Uniform 
Type. 

3.  “The  labor  of  learning  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  simplified 
and  reduced  by  the  moderate  number  and  unequivocal  nature  of  the 
different  characters  comprised  in  its  literary  text.”  The  very  nature 
of  the  sense  of  touch  makes  it  essential  to  easy  reading  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  coming,  at  any  given  moment,  beneath  the  sensitive 
portion  of  the  finger,  represent  as  comprehensive  a  concept  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  providing  the  number  of  characters  representing  such  concepts 
is  not  so  great  as  to  place  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  memory.  Ex- 


perience  abundantly  shows  that,  when  contractions  are  so  multiplied 
as  to  require  the  assignment  of  characters  of  low  legibility  to  values  of 
low  recurrence,  the  labor  of  acquiring  the  system  is  disproportionately 
increased,  and  the  memory  is  damagingly  overburdened.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Dot  System,  with  but  two-thirds  the  number  of  characters  em¬ 
ployed  in  British  Braille  (and  these  of  an  unequivocal  nature)  affords 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  than  any  of  the  systems ;  and  while  it  em¬ 
ploys  a  few  more  characters  than  are  used  in  New  Y'ork  Point  or 
American  Braille,  its  characters  are  not  burdened  with  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  meanings.  Moreover,  since  the  European  alphabet  is  the  basis  of 
the  system.  Standard  Dot  enjoys  all  advantages  accruing  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  from  the  alignment  of  characters  into  derivative  groups  devel¬ 
oped  upon  the  basis  of  the  characters  used  for  the  first  ten  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  On  the  whole,  the  system,  properly  presented,  offers  no 
great  burden  to  the  memory,  and  makes  but  a  moderate  demand  upon 
the  energy  and  initiative  of  the  learner. 

4.  Standard  Dot  takes  less  space,  or  shelf  room,  than  British 
Braille,  approximately  the  same  amount  as  required  by  American 
Braille,  but  is  more  wasteful,  in  this  respect,  than  New  York  Point. 
Space,  however,  in  the  sense  of  shelf  room,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  im¬ 
portant  a  feature  of  the  type  question  (especially  when  rivalry  of  sys¬ 
tems  is  no  longer  a  paramount  condition)  as  is  the  line  length,  or 
actual  distance  the  finger  must  travel  in  reading  a  given  text.  Stand¬ 
ard  Dot  is  more  economic  of  space,  in  this  more  humane  sense  of  the 
word,  than  any  of  the  other  systems;  while  New  York  Point,  requir¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  some  20  per  cent,  more  finger  travel  in  the  reading 
of  the  same  material,  is  the  most  extravagant  of  them  all.  This  fact 
alone  goes  far  to  explain  why  New  York  Point  readers  took  longer 
to  read  the  stories  set  before  them  in  the  tests  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  than  did  the  readers  of  the  same  stories  in  the  other  two 
systems.  When  we  learn,  further,  that  a  given  text  in  New  York 
Point  requires  22  per  cent,  more  actual  characters  than  are  required 
in  Standard  Dot,  it  is  evident  that  this  question  of  line-length  materi¬ 
ally  influences  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  embossers ;  and  when 
we  learn,  again,  that  New  York  Point  writing  requires  some  7  per 
cent,  more  actual  dots  than  are  required  by  Standard  Dot,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  user  of  the  stylet  is  at  some  disadvantage  when  writing 
the  former  system. 

5.  While  apparatus  for  writing  New  York  Point,  as  well  as  that 
for  writing  the  Brailles,  cannot,  without  alteration,  be  used  in  writing 
Standard  Dot,  any  apparatus  for  writing  Standard  Dot  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  writing  either  Point  or  Braille.  This  fact,  when  a  supply 
of  Standard  Dot  apparatus  is  in  hand,  will  tend  to  hasten  the  transi- 


tions  from  all  systems  to  the  Uniform  Type.  Standard  Dot,  however, 
is  no  system  of  compromises.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  built 
upon  fundamental  principles  of  punctography,  as  modified  by  certain 
psycho-physiological  elements.  These  principles  and  elements  caimot 
here  be  exhaustively  treated,  but  the  most  important  of  them  are  those 
embodied  in  the  expressions,  “relative  legibility  of  characters,”  “rela¬ 
tive  recurrence  of  values,”  “line-length  or  finger-travel,”  “suggestive¬ 
ness  of  character-form  where  ambigtiity  is  not  likely  to  arise,”  “sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  sequence  in  development  of  derivative  groups  of  char¬ 
acters,”  etc. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  then,  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
recommended  the  Standard  Dot  System.  The  system  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  dismissed  with  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  and  confi¬ 
dence.  The  next  step  in  the  chain  of  events,  leading  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Uniform  Type,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
three,  “The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type” — one  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Superintendent 
Thos.  S.  McAloney,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  one  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  your  humble  servant ;  and  a  third.  Superintendent  Geo. 
S.  Wilson,  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  chosen  by  the  other 
two.  This  same  trio  was  named  by  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  as  a  committee,  both  on  Standard  Dot  books  and 
apparatus,  and  on  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  relative  to  reaching 
an  understanding  on  the  type  question,  which  may  constitute  the  de¬ 
sired  Uniform  T3q)e.  It  is,  as  Executive  Secretary  of  this  “commis¬ 
sion”  and  “committee,”  that  I  am  present  here  this  evening. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say,  first,  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  as  a  Committee,  is  done,  and  has  passed  into  history ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  in  sustaining  its  efforts  through  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  finally  in  adopting  its  recommendations,  has 
done  a  magnificent  service  to  the  cause  of  Uniform  Type;  third,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  recognizing  the 
universal  demand  for  a  Uniform  Type,  and  in  taking  up  the  problem 
with  an  earnest  and  definite  determination  to  secure  such  a  type  for 
the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world,  has  made  its  realization  in  the 
near  future  a  practical  certainty;  fourth,  whether  this  type  is  to  be 
Standard  Dot,  some  modification  of  Standard  Dot,  or  some  less  radical 
modification  of  British  Braille,  depends  upon  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  acting  through  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees,  duly  authorized  to  solve  this  problem. 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

33  Executive  Secretary. 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  January  8,  1916. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Sec.  Gen., 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224-228  Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W.  Eng. 

Dear  Mr.  Stainsby:  A  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  UnifoiTn 
Type  was  held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Migel,  in  New  York  City,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1915,  at  which  were  present  the  three  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  Messrs.  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  George  S.  Wilson  and  H.  R.  Lati¬ 
mer;  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  ex-officio  member  of  the  Commission;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  Commission,  and  by  special  invitation  of  the 
Commission,  Superintendent  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institute,  and  Principal 
VanCleve,  of  the  New  York  City  Institute. 

Letters  and  extracts  from  letters  to  the  Commission  were  read  from 
Messrs.  Stainsby,  Stone,  Pearson  and  Miss  H.  C.  Russell;  and  after 
thorough  discussion  of  the  work  done  thus  far,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  on  the  question  of  the  Standard  Dot  and  of  a  Uniform 
Type,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain  as  to  securing  one  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world  was  still  the  paramount  aim  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  view  of  the  serious  strictures  and  criticisms  ex¬ 
pressed  directly  and  indirectly  in  England,  that  it  might  be  well  for 
our  Commission  in  America — ^before  proceeding  further  and  finally 
with  the  Standard  Dot  System — to  secure  an  official  opinion  from  you, 
as  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute,  and,  through  you,  from  others 
officially  connected  with  this  movement  in  England,  as  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Should  our  Commission  in  America  undertake  the  adoption  of 
the  British  Braille  System  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world,  whether,  in  such  case,  your  official  representatives  or  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  the  British 
Braille  System  in  so  far  as  contractions,  capitalizations,  etc.,  and  such 
other  changes  as  we,  or  your  good  selves,  might  suggest  for  discussion, 
as  to  its  improvement? 

For  this  purpose  our  Commission  has  appointed  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer,  to  take  this  matter 
up  at  once  with  you. 

Our  efforts  here  have  been  both  sincere  and  earnest  as  to  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  your  good  selves  in  securing  the  much-desired  result,  i.  e., 
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a  universal  type  for  the  English-speaking  blind,  and  we  feel  certain, 
from  our  various  meetings  with,  and  expressions  from,  you  and  all 
those  whom  you  represent,  that  you  are  equally  desirous  and  earnest 
in  your  endeavors  to  arrive  at  this  result.  The  first  step,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  if  we  might  express  it,  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  small  com¬ 
mittee,  or  sub-committee,  equal  in  number  to  our  own — say,  of  three — 
that  would  be  a  thoroughly  representative  and  official  one,  both  tech¬ 
nically  and  otherwise.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  inform  us,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  that  this  committee  has  been  appointed,  and 
that  you  are  willing  to  hear  from  us  as  to  our  suggestions,  etc.,  on  this 
question,  we  will  have  matters  here  in  such  shape  so  as  to  undertake 
same  with  you  at  once,  by  correspondence  at  first,  and  possibly  in  per¬ 
son  later  on. 

We  are  addressing  this  letter  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  are  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  of  same  to 
Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  President  of  the  National  Institute,  to  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  to  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE. 

January  14,  1916. 

To  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  Others  Interested  in 
the  Type  Question. 

Gentlemen:  The  book  of  poems  in  Standard  Dot,  the  plates  of 
which  were  embossed  through  the  liberality  of  Superintendent  E.  E. 
Allen,  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  is  now  subject  to  your  order  at 
the  Louisville  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  collection  contains 
Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life,”  Bums’  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  Kip¬ 
ling’s  “Recessional,”  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  and  Tennyson’s  “Enoch  Arden.” 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  apprise  you  of  the  present 
status  of  the  type  question: 

“The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  December 
30th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  McAloney.  Others  pres¬ 
ent  were:  Messrs.  Wilson,  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer,  and  by  invita¬ 
tion,  Superintendents  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  VanQeve,  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Chas.  W. 
Holmes,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  outlining  in  full  his 
position  upon  the  question  to  come  before  the  meeting. 

“.  .  .  The  report  of  the  Secretary,  covering  the  period  from 
November  29th  to  December  29th,  was  read  and  approved.  Letters 
were  read  from  Messrs.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago;  W.  M.  Stone,  of 
Edinburgh ;  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henry  Stainsby  and  Miss  Russell,  of 
London.  The  report  and  letters  set  forth  clearly  the  situation  relative 
to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  both  in  American  and  Great  Britain ;  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  co-opeartion  with  Great  Britain  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a  special  and  more  active  effort  be 
directed  toward  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  our  English  friends.” 

The  Commission  proposes  to  keep  you  fully  informed  as  to  future 
developments. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

April  15,  1916. 

Superintendents  of  American  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Others  Con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Question  of  Uniform  Type. 

Gentlemen:  The  Commission  respectfully  calls  your  attention 
to  its  circular  letters  of  September  last,  November  and  January,  in¬ 
forming  you  of  the  progress  made  in  the  work  committed  to  its  charge. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting,  September  2,  1915,  the  Commission 
devoted  itself  principally  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of 
books  and  apparatus  relating  to  Standard  Dot,  in  order  to  give  the 
profession  of  both  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ample  opportunity 
to  test  out,  thoroughly,  the  practical  merits  of  the  Standard  Dot  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  plans  mapped  out  at  this  meeting  were  vigorously  followed 
out  during  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Ample  material,  consisting  of 
books  and  apparatus,  was  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  active  corre¬ 
spondence  by  mail  and  magazine  articles,  kept  up  with  our  British  co¬ 
workers  relative  to  the  merits  of  Standard  Dot  and  the  possibility  of 
its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type.  At  the  same  time,  the  merits  of  the 
system  were  being  tested  out  all  over  the  United  States,  and  during 
November  and  December,  the  Secretary  spent  much  time  visiting 
schools  and  other  centers,  speaking  in  the  interests  of  Standard  Dot, 
and  seeking  to  learn  the  consensus  of  opinion  both  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  system  and  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the  uni¬ 
form  type.  His  report  to  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  of  December 
30,  1915,  together  with  the  correspondence  submitted  from  reliable 
persons,  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  led  the  Commission  to  pass 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  Standard  Dot  System  has  not  met  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  our  co-workers  in  Great  Britain,  and  whereas  there  seems 
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to  be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt  it  independent  of  Great 
Britain ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  refrain  for  the  present  from  fur¬ 
ther  active  effort  toward  the  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uni¬ 
form  type. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  invite  our  co-workers  in  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  which  shall  have  authority  to 
work  with  a  like  committee  in  America  toward  the  improvement  of 
British  Braille  with  the  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the 
uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer  were  named  as  special  sub¬ 
committee  to  look  after  this  negotiation.  Correspondence  was  at  once 
begun,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  the  sub-committee,  at  its  meeting 
of  March  30th,  decided  to  forward  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Great 
Britain  the  accompanying  suggested  changes  in  British  Braille.  The 
Committee,  moreover,  purposes  to  make  these  suggestions  more  or 
less  the  basis  of  its  report  to  the  Halifax  convention,  and  hopes  to 
have  such  substantial  agreement  with  the  British  by  that  time  as  to 
justify  us  of  America  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
question. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 


The  fact  that  many  voting  for  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot 
System  at  the  Berkeley  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  apparently  did  so  with  the  mental  reservation, 
“if  the  British  will  do  likewise,”  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  did  not  adopt  the 
system  but  provided  only  for  having  it  further  tested  out  and  favored 
the  adoption  of  such  type  as  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  English- 
speaking  world,  placed  your  Commission,  from  the  outset,  in  a  difficult 
position.  The  unwillingness  of  our  American  superintendents  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Standard  Dot  System  into  their  schools,  independently  of 
Great  Britain,  soon  became  as  apparent  as  the  unwillingness  of  the 
British  to  recognize  its  superiority  over  their  system,  or  to  accept  any 
third  base  system.  Accordingly  the  Commission,  at  its  meeting  of 
December  30th,  1915,  directed  its  efforts  toward  securing  certain 
modifications  in  the  present  code  of  British  Braille  with  the  view  of 
so  improving  it  as  to  secure  its  acceptance  as  the  uniform  type  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

As  a  result  of  its  labors  of  the  past  year,  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  makes  the  following  deductions  and  recommendations; 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  found  that  the  vast  majority  of 
schools,  superintendents,  teachers,  printers,  and  associations  are 
disinclined  to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  System,  unless  the  entire 
English-speaking  world  were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  which  seems 
impossible  of  accomplishment;  and 

Whereas,  England  has  through  its  accredited  representatives, 
by  correspondence,  meetings,  the  appointment  of  committees,  etc., 
expressed  its  willing^ness  and  desire  to  meet  the  views  of  our  Com¬ 
mission  as  far  as  possible,  as  to  an  agreement  for  modifying  and 
improving  the  English  Braille  system,  should  the  same  be  adopted 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind ;  and 

Whereas,  the  suggestions  entitled  “Changes  in  Revised 
Braille”  are  still  receiving  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  British 
co-workers;  and 

Whereas,  the  English  Braille  as  shown  by  the  “Fifth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee”  made,  on  the  whole,  a 
better  showing  than  either  of  the  American  systems;  and 
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Whereas,  English  Braille  is  the  only  system  generally  in  use 
outside  the  United  States  and  part  of  Canada; 

The  Commission  respectfully  recommends: — 

First.  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
in  convention  assembled  adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the  blind  of 
America  and  those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  indivi¬ 
dually  and  officially  “Revised  Braille,”  Grades  I  and  II,  as  now 
authorized  in  Great  Britain,  Provided  however,  that  the  duly 
authorized  English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a  full 
agreement  with  our  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  concerning  such  modifications  in  “Revised  Braille”  as  have 
been  proposed  by  the  American  Commission  or  as  may  be  proposed 
by  either  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

Second.  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  be  continued  and 
that  it  be  expanded  to  include  representatives  of  residential  schools, 
public  schools  having  classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  embossed 
printing  presses  and  libraries  for  the  blind,  these  representatives  to 
be  named  by  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  after  due  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Commission  on 
Uniform  Type 
for  the  Blind. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  President  A.  A.  I.  B.  f  Members. 
Chas.  W.  Holmes,  President  A.  A.  W.  B.  |  Ex-officio 
M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary  Member. 


Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Chairman. 

George  S.  Wilson. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary. 
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Twenty -Fifth  Anniversary 
Celebration  Committees 

General  Arrangements 

Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter  VV.  W.  Blackburn 

Thomas  S.  McAloney 

Invitation 

J.  Kelly,  Jr.  J.  B.  Stevenson 

Joseph  Horne  Holmes  Dr.  J.  Clyde  Markel 

VVall.ace  H.  Rowe  .  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. 

Program  and  Speakers 

Taylor  Allderdice  Dr.  I.  D.  Metzger 

Col.  j.  M.  Schoonmaker  Marcus  Aaron 

Charles  L.  Taylor 

Publicity 

George  A.  M.acbeth  Dr.  Frederick  T.  G.alpin 

John  Crossan  Dil worth  George  D.  Edwards 

John  Dean  Brown 


Reception 

Mrs.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Marcus  Aaron 
Mrs.  Taylor  .Allderdice 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Bl.ackburn 
Mrs.  Joseph  Buffington 
Mrs.  John  Dean  Brown 
Mrs.  Harmar  D.  Denny 
Mrs.  George  W.  Dil  worth 
Mrs.  John  Crossan  Dilworth 
Mrs.  George  D.  Edwards 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Edwards 
Mrs.  j.  B.  Finley 
Mrs.  Frederic  T.  G.alpin 
Mrs.  John  VV.  Herron 
Mrs.  Joseph  Horne  Holmes 
Miss  Eleanor  K.  Holmes 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Hostetter 


Miss  Mary  L.  J.ackson 
Mrs.  a.  j.  Kelly,  Jr. 

.Mrs.  Finley  H.  Lloyd 
Mrs.  I.  D.  Metzger 
Mrs.  Willis  McCook 
Mrs.  j.  T.  McCrory 
Mrs.  John  R.  McCune 
Mrs.  Wallace  H.  Rowe 
Mrs.  j.  M.  Schoonmaker 
Mrs.  James  Scott 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson  ' 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor 
Mrs.  William  Thaw 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Thaw 
Mrs.  William  R.  Thompson 
Mrs.  John  Walker 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1 — Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter.  2 — Col.  J.  M.  Scboonmaker.  3 — Joseph  Horne  Holmes. 

4 — Charles  L.  Taylor.  5 — John  Dean  Brown.  6 — John  Crossan  Dllworth.  7 — Ogden  M.  Edwards. 
8 — Wallace  H.  Rowe.  9 — W.  W.  Blackburn. 


Outline  of  the  Celebration 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
celebrated  its  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening,  November  19,  1915. 

The  guest  of  honor  upon  this  occasion  was  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh.  It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  this  hon¬ 
ored  statesman,  and  listen  to  his  earnest  and  inspiring  ad¬ 
dresses.  Governor  Brumbaugh  was  met  at  the  station  about 
two  o’clock  by  a  number  of  the  Directors  and  Corporators 
and  escorted  to  the  School,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
Superintendent  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  He  was  then  taken 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
School. 

The  afternoon  program  began  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
,  Chapel,  and  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  eminence  of  the 
speakers  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject  matter, 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  made  this  meeting  a 
very  notable  one. 

The  social  event  of  the  celebration  was  the  reception, 
held  in  the  parlors  immediately  after  the  program  in  the 
Chapel.  Mrs.  Henry  Kirke  Porter  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Reception  Committee,  which  was  composed  of  wives  of  the 
Directors  and  Corporators  and  the  ladies  who  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Corporators.  This  was  the  most  brilliant 
affair  that  has  ever  been  given  at  the  School,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  persons  prominent  in  the  social,  educa¬ 
tional  and  business  circles  of  Pittsburgh. 

After  tea  was  served,  the  guests  were  invited  to  visit 
the  activities  of  the  School. 

The  Directors  and  Corporators  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
University  Club  in  honor  of  th^  Governor  and  other  out-of- 
town  guests. 
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As  the  School  Chapel  was  not  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  who  wished  to  attend,  the' evening  meeting  was 
held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  across  from  the  School. 
Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  presided.  Among  the  speakers  were  foremost 
educators  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  The  last 
number  on  this  interesting  program  was  an  address  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brumbaugh,  which  made  a  very  fitting  close  to  a  most 
memorable  occasion. 


I*lioto  by  B.  L.  Baird  of  Pittaborrh  DIopatefa 

A  GROUP  OF  GUESTS  AT  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION. 


WHKRE  OUR  SCHOOL  FIRST  STARTED  IN  18»0. 


Program 

2:15  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  inspects  the  School. 

.1  ;(X)  Meeting  in  the  Chapel,  presided  over  by  Hon.  Henry 
Kirke  Porter. 

1.  Obgan — Pbelvde  Communion  E . Batiste 

Margaret  Smith. 

2.  Invocation  . . . Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.D. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

3.  Histobical  Facts  . Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter 

President  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Charter 
Member  of  Board  of  Corporators. 

4.  Anotiieb  Pabagbaph  to  Gbaduation  Essay  . . 

.  William  H.  Long 

Director  of  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind; 

First  pupil  enrolled  in  Institution. 

6.  One  of  the  Benefactobs  .  Rev.  Edw.  S.  Travers,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 


6.  Piano — Witches'  Dance  . MacDowell 

Autumn  Drake. 

7.  Co-opEBATioN  . O.  H.  Burrltt 


Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  President  of  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

8.  Pbesent  Needs  and  Futube  Gbowth . 

.  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

9.  The  State  and  the  Institution . 

. Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance 

President  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

10.  VocAi. — King  of  the  Mist  Am  I  Jude 

Thomas  Filer. 

11.  Addbess . Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Obgan — Festival  Mabch .  Huhn 

Elmer  K.  Hamilton. 
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P  rogram — Continued 

4  to  6  P.  M. — Reception  in  the  Parlors.  Mrs.  Henry  Kirke 
Porter,  Chairman  of  Reception  Committee. 
Tea  served  in  the  Dining  Room. 

Various  activities  of  the  School  visited. 

6:30  P.  M. — Board  of  Directors  and  Corporators  give  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  in  honor  of 
Governor  Brumbaugh  and  other  out-of- 
town  guests. 

8:00  P.  M. — Meeting  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  presided 
over  by  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker. 

(School  Chapel  not  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  attendance.) 

1.  Organ — Grand  Choeur  . . Spence 

Lucille  Walter. 

2.  Invocation  . . Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

3.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman.  ..  .Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Has 

served  on  the  Board  since  its  organization. 

4.  Brief  Historical  Sketch . Thomas  S.  McAIoney 

Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

5.  Reminiscences  . H.  B.  Jacobs 

Former  Superintendent  of  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

6.  From  a  Neighbor’s  View-Point . J.  F.  Bledsoe 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind. 

7.  Pilgrim’s  Chorus,  Tannhaeuser . Wagner 

Institution  Chorus. 

8.  Literature  for  the  Blind . Edward  E.  Allen 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

9.  Co-operation  . Walter  W.  Stamm 

Executive  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

10.  Piano — Rustle  of  Spring . Slndlng 

Elmer  K.  Hamilton. 

11.  Self-Expressio.n  . . Edwanl  M.  Van  Cleve 

Superintendent  of  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Managing  Director  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 
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P  r  ogram — Continued 

12.  Three  Great  Factors  in  Making  a  Scccessful 

School . Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Executive  Secretary  ot  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  Editor  of  the 
"Outlook  for  the  Blind.” 

13.  Address  . Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Choral — Gloria  .  Mozart 

Institution  Clioriis 


Meeting  in  the  Chapel 

3 :00  P.  M. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter. 

1.  Organ — Prelude  Communion  E  .  Batiste 

By  Margaret  Smith. 

By  the  Chairman:  Three  of  the  charter  members  of 
this  organization  are  still  living,  and  those  three  men  are 
privileged  to  be  on  this  stage  today — the  Rev.  Dr.  McCrory. 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowan,  and  myself.  We  will  now  be  led  in 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCrory. 

2.  Invocation 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.D. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  and  merciful  Heavenly  Father, 
we  are  here  in  Thy  kind  providence  this  afternoon  to  rejoice 


together.  Thou  hast  taught  us  to  be  glad,  and  we  know  that 
just  as  we  live  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  and  just  as 
we  walk  in  harmony  with  Thy  will  and  Thy  law,  and  seek 
to  do  the  things  that  God  wants  done  in  the  world,  so  we 
shall  be  glad. 

We  thank  Thee  esi)ecially,  our  Father,  for  drawing  us 
together  under  these  happy  auspices  today.  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  institution,  in  whose  interest  we  have  gathered 
from  our  homes  and  our  places  of  abode.  We  thank  Thee 
for  its  many  years  of  helpful  service ;  for  the  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helped  in  such  a  way  that  not¬ 
withstanding  their  difficulties,  notwithstanding  their  afflic¬ 
tions,  they  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  be  men  and  women 
among  men  and  women. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  number  of  people  thinking  of 
this  institution  today  as  the  ])lace  where  they  received  their 
traitiing,  and  we  go  back  of  this,  our  Father,  to  thank  Thee 
that  it  was  put  into  the  hearts  of  these  men  and  women  to 
contribute  of  their  means,  to  surrender  that  which  the  Lord 
had  put  into  their  keeping,  that  which  Thou  didst  give  unto 
them,  that  there  might  be  built  up  here  such  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  needy. 

.\nd,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  progress  and 
growth  of  this  institution.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  interested  in  it  that  it  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  along  the  best  lines,  and  we  pray  Thy  blessing  to 
rest  upon  the  men  who  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  super¬ 
intendents  and  have  sought  to  train  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
all  others  that  have  assisted  them.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
men  that  have  had  oversight  of  the  institution — men  who 
have  contributed  of  their  time  and  much  of  their  means  for 
the  building  up  of  this  school. 

We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  on  this  school,  therefore,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  on  the  cause  of  our  Master  through 
this  institution.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  Christian 
institutions,  for  a  Christian  commonwealth  and  a  Christian 
nation.  We  do  beseech  Thee  that  more  and  more  we  shall 
come  under  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  He  shall 
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come  to  reign  in  this  land.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  this  Commonwealth ;  we  thank  Thee  for  his  character 
in  the  position  to  which  thou  hast  called  him.  We  pray  for 
Thy  Divine  blessing  to  rest  upon  him  and  upon  all  the 
Christian  forces  in  the  country. 

Bless  us  as  we  wait,  Father,  this  afternoon.  Help  those 
who  shall  speak  to  us  to  speak  such  words  as  shall  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts  and  bear  fruit;  and  grant  us  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin  and  accept  of  us  all.  Amen. 

3.  Historical  Facts 

By  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Charter 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

A  quarter  of  a  century.  Not  a  long  period  if  you  are 
reading  ancient  history;  but  if  you  count  the  time  by  heart 
throbs,  not  by  figures  on  a  dial,  it  surely  is  worthy  of  com¬ 
memoration. 

What  has  it  meant  to  the  scores  of  students  who  have 
grown  from  childhood  into  adult  manhood  and  womanhood, 
who  have  come  out  from  very  narrow  and  contracted  lives 
into  cheerful  lives  of  vision?  What  has  it  meant  to  teachers 
who  have  devoted  their  best  energies  to  bring  light  and  help 
and  breadth  where  conditions  were  depressing? 

Not  a  long  period,  it  is  true,  unless  the  years  have  been 
well-filled  and  brought  results  worthy  of  review’. 

The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  this  school  grew'  out  of 
the  kindliness  of  women  and  their  desire  to  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  to  every  needy  one,  groping  in  the  dark  for 
uplift  or  advancement.  Miss  Jane  Holmes  was  one.  She 
sought  counsel  and  advice  from  Dr.  John  G.  Brown,  of 
blessed  memory,  and  w’ith  a  record  of  a  beautiful  ministry, 
who  was  one  of  our  directors,  and  served  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life  as  our  president.  Advised  by  him  she  made  a 
bequest  which  at  final  settlement  amounted  to  $77,500.  And 
I  have  always  associated  with  her  the  name  of  her  trusted 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  SINCE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


1-CoI.  Archibald  M.'  Marshall.  1887-1897. 
3— Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  D.D.,  1900-1904. 


2— Col.  Wm.  A.  Herron,  1897-1900 
4— Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter.  1904-( — ) 
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friend  and  counselor  and  executor,  Mr.  John  Porterfield, 
who  at  his  death  left  a  very  similar  will,  which  brought  to 
this  school  $66,400.  The  will  of  Miss  Holmes  was  condi¬ 
tional.  This  bequest  was  to  lapse  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  date  of  probating  unless  some  organization  was 
effected  to  use  it  for  the  “education  or  maintenance  of  the 
blind.”  Again  women  came  to  the  front.  The  two  years 
were  passing,  and  no  men  moved.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  call 
to  mind  the  large  groups  of  women  in  Pittsburgh  from  1870 
to  ISHX),  organized  for  specific  charities  of  every  kind  and 
name.  It  will  not  be  invidious  if  I  name  first  of  all  Mrs. 
Felix  R.  Brunot,  because  the  women  themselyes  always 
named  her  first,  and  she  had  a  quiver  full  of  presidencies. 
With  her  name  I  associate  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Herron,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Thaw,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Marshall,  Mrs.  McKee,  and 
Miss  Mary  Jackson.  These  women,  and  many  others  with 
them,  acted.  They  asked  men  of  their  acquaintance  to  form 
the  organization,  and  it  was  done.  These  men  said  the 
surest  way  to  prove  that  the  movement  is  genuine  and  will 
last,  is  to  find  out  if  this  community  will  help,  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  $25,000  was  fixed  upon  as  a  test.  Some  $28,000  was 
secured,  and  the  Court  of  Allegheny  County  said  that  this 
was  a  bona  fide  proof  of  comjdiance  with  the  terms,  and 
granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and  the  little  ship  was  launched. 

The  struggle  for  maintenance  was  severe,  and  the 
Board  had  no  experience ;  and  yet  there  was  progress,  and 
a  great  deal  of  courage.  Then  came  the  action  of  Col.  Her¬ 
ron,  our  third  president,  who  interested  Mrs.  Schenley  in 
the  project,  and  secured  from  her  the  gift  of  the  beautiful 
piece  of  ground  on  which  our  substantial  buildings  stand. 

There  was  criticisms  as  to  the  site.  It  was. thought  that 
the  blind  child  would  be  persona  non  grata  in  a  city  suburb 
of  homes.  But  critici.sm  has  died  out  and  now  the  cheerful 
life  of  these  children  of  ours,  who  see  so  much  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  bright  and  cheery  in  the  care  that  they  have  from 
their  foster  mother,  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  oversight  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  its  Legisla- 
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ture,  and  in  the  home  surrounded  by  homes ;  and  the  house 
presided  over  by  loving  teachers  who  share  their  joys  and 
comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  that  I  often  think  of  them  as 
of  the  man  in  Scripture  who  testified.  “Whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see.” 

I  shall  not  prolong  this  story,  for  the  moments  today 
are  precious.  But  I  must  speak  of  the  two  men  who  have 
been  our  Superintendents  all  these  years.  Prof.  Jacobs 
came  to  us  from  Indiana,  where  the  office  he  had  filled  had 
been  a  iwlitical  one.  He  had  the  struggle  of  laying  founda¬ 
tions,  and  with  a  Board  of  Directors  without  exjierience. 
But  the  new  buildings  came  during  his  administration,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  additional  funds.  He  had  his  hands 
full  in  making  both  ends  meet,  with  generally  a  depleted 
treasury. 

Prof.  Mc.\loney  came  after  a  long  and  varied  service  in 
Alabama  and  Montana,  and  came  to  a  Board  that  was  in 
sore  need  of  his  experience  and  wisdom,  and  hojefulness 
and  cheer.  His  skill  has  been  particularly  shown  in  steering 
his  Board ;  and  the  keynote  in  his  administration  of  the 
school  is  shown  in  a  group  photograph  entitled  “Our  New¬ 
comers,”  where  he  is  sitting  on  the  entrance  stepjs  of  our 
building  with  four  little  children  all  about  him  and  all  over 
him.  But  even  here  the  influence  of  woman  in  the  home 
IS  so  manifest  and  beautiful,  and  so  pervasive  that  we  lay 
our  tribute  at  Mrs.  McAloney’s  feet. 

•A  final  word  and  I  have  done.  We  rejoice  that  at  this 
commemoration  we  have  with  us  for  the  first  time  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  longed  for 
his  coming  and  were  sorely  disapjpointed  when  we  thought 
that  he  could  not  come.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  multitudi¬ 
nous  cares  and  engagements  he  has  come. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  School  is  a  home  of  the  State, 
for  its  children  who  need  such  a  home.  I  am  sure  that  our 
Governor  rejoices  in  all  such  homes,  and  is  only  grieved 
when  he  feels  obliged  to  refuse  any  reasonable  request  we 
make. 

We  are  thankful  beyond  exp)ression  to  the  State  Board 


of  Charities  for  every  report  they  have  ever  made  to  the 
Legislature  as  to  our  needs,  and  thankful  to  every  visiting 
committee  that  has  ever  come  direct  from  the  Legislature 
to  examine  and  to  report  on  our  School,  and  thankful  are 
we  also  that  the  Legislatures  generally  have  voted  us  fairly 
generous  appropriations.  But  we  grieve  that  they  have  not 
always  provided  enough  funds  to  justify  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  in  always  concurring  in  their  full  appropriations.  We 
hope  that  future  Legislatures  will  always  do  the  former,  and 
not  leave  the  latter  undone. 

Your  Excellency,  we  would  not  be  ungracious,  nor  add 
an  ounce  to  the  heavy  burden  you  carry,  but  we  are  your 
Trustees,  and  in  the  trust  we  exercise  we  dare  not  forget 
the  interests  of  these  little  ones  committed  to  our  mutual 
care. 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

We  have  a  special  pleasure  today.  The  first  pupil  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  institution  is  to  add  another  paragraph  to  the 
graduation  essay  here  today. 
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AN  INTERESTING  GROUP  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


WILLIAM  H.  LONG 

3.  Another  Paragraph  to  Graduation  Essay 

By  Wuxiam  H.  Long 

Director  of  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

First  Pupil  enrolled  in  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  from  this  platform — ^more  than  18  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  calendar,  and  as  Mr.  Porter  mentioned  a  while 
ago ;  but  according  to  the  way  I  feel  it  must  have  been  about 
some  time  last  week. 

I  should  be — and  I  am — proud  of  this  privilege  and  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  pupil  enrolled  in  this 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  it  is  an  honor  that  can  be  held  by 
only  one.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  am  quite  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  that  “twenty-five  years  ago”  part  of  it.  For 
when  I  think  of  it  and  try  to  realize  that  it  really  was  a 


quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  me  feel 
just  a  shade  light-headed. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  talk  about.  Mr.  Porter 
has  told  you  that.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  add  a  paragraph 
to  the  finest  oration  that  was  ever  delivered  from  this  plat¬ 
form  [Laughter]  excepting  the  one  you  have  just  heard.  I 
say  that  because  a'^' you  know  it  was  my  graduating  address 
— and,  believe  me,,  that  was  some  fine  subject.  I  thought  so 
at  that  time,  at  least ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  say  1  don’t  re¬ 
member  what  I  did  say.  I  am  not  even  quite  sure  of  the 
title.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  meant  “The  way  to  get  there.’’ 
The  general  terms  of  it  are  all  that  are  clear  to  me  at  this 
late  day.  However,  it  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  school  boy 
life ;  and  because  of  my  lack  of  that  knowledge  which  comes 
from  experience  only,  I  left  out  the  principal  factor  of 
all — training.  This  is  the  most  important  work  in  the 
discipline  of  the.se  boys  and  girls — training  them  to  do 
for  themselves  and  do  it  hard.  This  is  the  work 
this  school  is  doing  and  doing  thoroughly,  and  we  ought  to 
be  proud  of  her;  proud  of  her  interested  guiding  Board  of 
Directors,  of  her  right-up-to-the  mark  Superintendent  and 
corps  of  teachers  who  are  doing  things  in  spite  of  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  a  shame  they  have  to  deal.  I  will  merely 
mention  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties.  It  is  the  anti¬ 
quated  building  for  those  who  cannot  see  and  who  should 
not  and  can  not  be  expected  to  do  for  them.selves  like  other 
people.  Here  is  a  school  magnificently  equipped  to  what  it 
was  in  the  early  days  when  I  was  a  student,  which  is  not 
only  teaching  the'se  boys  how  to  do  for  themselves  but  trying 
to  endow  them  with  their  necessities ;  and  here  are  their 
kind-hearted  and  well-meaning  friends  and  the  public,  too, 
who  help  a  poor  boy  to  do  for  himself  what  he  should  do  for 
himself  and  can  do  for  himself  and  instill  in  him  that  he 
should  do  for  others  what  others  do  for  him. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  for  those  who  cannot  see.  I 
know  it  is  no  cinch,  but  people  who  think  we  are  up  against 
insurmountable  difficulties  are  unfit  for  such  a  school  as 
this  we  are  in.  A  few  seconds  more,  for  a  last  thought.  Our 


CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  equipped  and  endowed  the  printing  office  for  embossing 
literature  for  the  blind. 


fathers  started  this  school  with  ideas  suited  to  conditions 
existing  previous  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  up  to  us, 
the  present  generation,  to  lay  hold  and  push  the  work  along 
with  ideas  that  twenty-five  years  of  rapid  progress  have 
made  possible.  [Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Travers 
of  Trinity  Church,  of  which  church  Miss  Holmes  was  a 
devoted  member. 


5.  One  of  the  Benefactors 

By  Rev.  Edw.  S.  Travers,  D.D. 

Rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  and  privilege 
of  coming  here  and  being  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  school.  I 
would  that  I  had  the  gift  of  tongue  and  that  I  was  old 
enough  that  I  might  describe  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  beauty  and  the  sweetness  and  the  generosity  of  the  char¬ 
acter  which  I  am  supposed  to  tell  you  about  this  afternoon. 

But  I  am  not  old — at  least,  not  old  as  far  as  the 
past  is  concerned.  Three  years  would  number  my 
knowledge  and  acquaintanceship  with  this  great  city,  and 
consequently  you  can  readily  see  that  1  am  in  the  position 
of  my  little  daughter,  Jane,  if  she  would  attempt  to  tell  you 
this  afternoon  about  her  father.  However,  there  must  be 
others  here  who  did  know  Miss  Holmes  and  who  knew  of 
the  sweetness  of  her  character,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  she  herself  must  be  near  to  this  institution  at  this 
particular  time.  And  I  feel  glad  to  know  that  among  all 
the  strong  men  and  women  who  have  been  members  of 
Trinity  Church,  we  have  had  one,  at  least,  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  great  work.  And  I  am  particularly  glad,  and 
perhaps  it  explains  why,  when  this  fall  a  sweet  little  girl 
of  my  own  parish  had  to  come  here,  that  she  found  such  a 
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ready  welcome  with  outstretched  arms.  I  suspect  she  is  one 
of  the  four  Mr.  Porter  has  told  you  about. 

No  words  or  commendation  of  mine  could  ever  be  ade¬ 
quate  enough  to  express  my  approbation — and  yours — of 
the  Superintendent  and  his  good  work.  There  is  no  nobler 
work  mankind  can  be  engaged  in  than  this  which  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  attempting  to  do,  not  excepting  my  own  profession. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Miss  Holmes  and  all  the  others 
who  were  gathered  together  here  25  years  ago  in  an  effort 
to  launch  what  perhaps  they  may  have  thought  of  and  which 
perhaps  we  may  think  of  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  had 
in  mind  the  wonderful  Nazarene  who  went  about  doing 
good  and  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who  could  not  see,  and 
were,  in  their  humble  way,  striving  to  follow  in  His  steps ; 
for  surely,  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  through  this  work  that  is 
being  done  here,  are  being  opened  to  see,  not  things  which 
you  and  I  often  wish  we  could  see,  but  to  see  the  real, 
intangible  and  spiritual  things  of  life. 

And  so  I  am  glad,  and  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Governor, 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pittsburgh  are  endeavoring  to  follow  their  Master 
in  doing  a  Christly  thing.  That  is  what  this  is,  and  the  les¬ 
sons  it  teaches  are  strong  and  powerful.  Think  of  it !  The 
grand  old  Commonwealth  and  this  splendid  city  and  individ¬ 
uals  endeavoring  to  do  in  their  humble  way  that  which  the 
Master  did  years  ago  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  that  little 
germ  of  truth  which  this  institution  stands  for,  if  you  and  1 
will  take  it  home  and  let  it  blossom  in  our  lives,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  will  do  more  than  one  Christlike  thing,  more 
than  two,  and  will  finally  approach  and  fulfill  the  standard 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  set  for  all  mankind.  [Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

We  will  now  have  a  piece  of  music  on  the  piano  by  one 
of  our  scholars.  \\'e  are  going  to  have  Miss  Drake  take 
part ;  it  wouldn’t  be  a  real  celebration  without  her. 


6.  Pi  ano — Witches'  Dance  .  MacDonell 

By  Autumn  Drake 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

When  we  started  this  school,  vve  had  somebody  from  the 
old  Pennsylvania  Institution  in  Philadelphia,  interested  in 
our  efforts.  Co-operation  was  then  most  encouraging  and 
most  helpful  to  us.  We  have  present  the  principal  of  that 
school,  Mr.  Burritt,  who  is  going  to  speak  on  co-operation. 

7.  Co-operation 

By  O.  H.  Burritt 

I‘riiioiiml  of  Poiinsylvania  Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blin:l  and 
I’resi<lcnt  of  .Vmcrican  .\.8.spciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

When  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  who  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  began  in  the  autumn  of  1832 
to  teach  two  blind  children,  Abraham  and  Sarah  Marsh,  at 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia  and  at  his  own  expense,  the 
education  of  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  be¬ 
gun.  From  the  Philadelphia  school,  which  is  now  complet¬ 
ing  its  eighty-third  year,  I  bring  you  cordial  greetings  on 
this,  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary'. 

The  things  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  the  few  minutes  that 
are  mine  are  those  things  which  I  believe  most  vitally  con¬ 
cern  the  work  of  this  school  and  of  the  school  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

While  listening  to  Mr.  Long,  I  was  thinking  of  the 
pride  we  have  in  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  out  from 
our  schools  and  have  given  such  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  as  has  Mr.  Long  and  many  others.  I  was  thinking, 
too,  of  the  boys  and  girls  I  saw  here  this  morning  and  of  the 
many  and  diverse  problems  involved  in  the  training  of  the 
one  hundred  and  more  pupils  that  were  before  us.  The 
problem  of  teaching  normal  boys  and  girls  in  a  school  like 
this  is  not  so  difficult.  Visitors  who  are  not  familiar  with 
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our  work  observe  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it  and  ex-  i 

claim  “How  wonderful!”  “Isn’t  it  marvelous?”  No  it  | 

is  neither  “wonderful”  nor  “marvelous” — it  is  a  compara- 
tively  simple  problem  to  teach,  with  books  or  without  ■ 

books,  pupils  who  do  not  see,  providing  they  are  normal  in  : 

other  respects.  The  problem  is  more  involved  because  with 
blindness  occur  so  many  complications.  There  are  the  same 
differences  in  ability,  if  not  greater  differences,  that  we  i 

meet  in  an  equal  number  of  children  who  see.  We  do  not  ,  i 

expect,  although  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  social  worker 
expects  it,  to  so  train  blind  boys  and  girls  of  all  kinds  of 
ability  that  they  will  be  equally  capable  after  leaving  school. 

Why  expect  the  impossible  in  a  school  for  the  blind?  Per-  ^ 

haps  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  you — and  yet  I  think  the  l 

thought  needs  to  be  forced  home — that  there  are  graduates 
of  ability  among  our  boys  and  girls ;  and  yet  we  no  more 
expect  that  every  boy  and  girl  after  leaving  school  is  going 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  than  we  would 
among  an  equal  number  of  those  who  see.  We  do  say,  how¬ 
ever,  give  us  only  deprivation  of  sight  to  deal  with  and  the 
problem  is  comparatively  simple. 

Now  Mr.  Long,  Adam  Geibel,  David  D.  Wood,  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  Fanny  Crosby,  Helen  Keller,  and  a  score 
that  I  could  mention  had  I  the  time,  are  blind  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  ability,  who  were  in  school  boys  and  girls  of  ability, 
whose  education  presented  promising  and  hopeful  problems. 

-And  I  could  name  to  you  a  long  list  of  boys  and  girls  now  in 
our  schools  who  are  capable  and  who  will  without  question 
make  their  way  in  the  world ;  but  we  have  many  whose  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  do  not  present  such  hopeful  problems. 

Something  can  be  done  for  these,  but  we  must  not  expect 
the  imix)ssible ;  so  I  say  to  you  when  we  are  talking  of  work 
for  blind  boys  and  girls  we  have  just  as  many  grades  of 
ability — even  more — than  we  have  among  an  equal  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  can  see.  About  all  our  pupils  have 
in  common  is  their  lack  of  sight. 

But  our  schools  to  justify  their  existence  must  not  only 
furnish  a  pleasant  home  and  cheerful  surroundings  for  our 
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pupils  while  in  school,  but  they  must  also  look  ahead  and 
have  regard  to  the  future  career  of  our  ex-pupils  and  grad¬ 
uates  ;  for  the  first  essential  to  self-respect  is  self-support. 

There  are  in  this  State  not  only  these  two  schools  which 
have  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  350  boys  and  girls  en-^ 
rolled  in  them — these  figures  remain  substantially  the  same 
from  year  to  year — but  we  have  other  organizations  working 
for  the  pupils  after  leaving  the  schools,  and  for  those  who 
have  never  been  in  our  schools,  but  who  need  instruction 
and  help  along  various  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  a  comparatively  new  organization  which 
is  working  for  those  who  have  been  blinded  in  later  life  as 
well  as  helping  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  one 
of  our  schools.  This  Association  has  been  organized  to  do 
work  which  needs  to  be  done.  Among  its  activities  are  the 
securing  of  work,  the  directing  of  effort  of  blind  people  and 
the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  generally  through 
work.  To  be  sure  the  amount  of  good  that  can  be  done  is 
exactly  commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  himself.  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
organized  in  1882,  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  teaching  blind 
people,  who  care  to  learn  to  read  in  their  own  homes.  Mr. 
McAloney  is  a  member  of  that  Board  and  we  are  both  co¬ 
operating  with  that  organization  in  its  beneficent  work  of 
carrying  inspiration,  cheer,  and  uplift  into  the  homes  of 
blind  people  over  the  entire  State.  We  have,  too,  over  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  and  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  organizations  dealing  with  another  phase  of  our  work. 
All  these  organizations  have  their  difficult  problems:  all 
have  their  discouragements,  all  their  encouragements. 

Now  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the 
work  of  teaching  the  young  blind  is  the  example  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  school  and  have  done  well,  giving 
a  good  account  of  themselves  and  justifying  the  expense 
that  has  been  incurred  in  providing  their  education  in  one 
of  our  schools  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  about  200  boys  and  girls ;  there  are  nearly  150 
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in  this,  school,  and  the  two  schools  are  working  side  by  side 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  with  the  other  organizations. 
We  are  trying  to  do  our  part  in  grounding  these  boys  and 
girls  in  the  things  which  will  make  them  nobler  men  and 
women  and  better  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  Mr.  Long 
spoke  of  training.  It  is  training  that  we  are  trying  to  give ; 
we  cannot  produce  mentality,  but  we  are  trying  to  give  the 
training  which  makes  men  and  women  capable  in  proportion 
to  their  several  abilities.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  as  the 
head  of  a  sister  school  to  be  present  with  you  today  and  to 
bring  greetings  from  that  school  and  to  leave  with  you  the 
thought  that  we  are  all  working  toward  the  same  end — the 
development  of  our  sightless  boys  and  girls  into  men  and 
women  of  character  who  can  fill  their  niche  in  this  work-a- 
day  world  of  ours. 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

You  have  heard  this  greeting  from  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State.  Tonight,  if  you  come,  you  will  hear  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  Maryland  and  Ohio.  We  are  now  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Brashear — our  own  Dr.  Brashear,  who  rejoices  in  every¬ 
thing  done  so  far,  but  he  is  always  so  far  ahead  of  us  he  is 
going  to  talk  about  the  future.  (Applause.) 

8.  Present  Needs  and  Future  Growth 

By  Dr.  John  A.  Br.\hhe.\r 
Moml)er  of  Board  of  Corporators. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing  as  the  Chairman 
has  intimated  and  I  know  you  don’t  want  me  to.  I  don’t 
like  this  thing  of  being  called  “doctor”  when  I  come  out  here 
to  talk  to  the  children  of  this  school  for  the  blind.  They  all 
know  me,  but  none  of  them  call  me  “doctor’’  or  anything 
else ;  they  call  me  “Uncle  John,”  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
right  here.  President  Porter  and  to  all  these  good  people, 
that  some  of  the  most  pleasant  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  upon  this  platfonn  talking  to  the  children  of  this 
school ;  and  you  have  no  idea.  Governor,  of  the  close  atten- 
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tion  I  have  received  in  presenting  anything  along  scientific 
lines  to  the  minds  of  this  school.  This  good  fellow,  Mc- 
Aloney,  gets  after  me  every  once  in  a  while,  and  then  his 
wife  gets  after  me,  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  get  away. 
When  they  asked  me  one  time  to  talk  to  them  it  was  at  the 
time  everybody  was  excited  about  Halley’s  comet.  So  I 
brought  a  meteor  here  which  was  prepared  for  the  children, 
so  that  I  could  bring  to  their  minds  what  it  was.  You  may 
not  know— and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  concern — that 
away  back,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  a  German  discovered 
a  method  of  polishing  and  then  etching  a  meteor.  That  was 
before  the  outline  figures  came  out,  which  cannot  deceive 
anybody.  I  presented  the  meteor  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  their  hands  going  over  its 
delicate  figures  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  smile  come 
on  their  faces.  Was  it  worth  while?  By  Jove,  I  would 
rather  have  that  smile  than  that  of  all  the  other  fellows  who 
call  me  “doctor”  every  time  they  see  me.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  about  this  whole  business  here. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  talked  of  Miss  Holmes. 
We  have  pretty  nearly  every  one  of  the  theologians  with  us 
today,  but  I  want  to  say  that  a  woman  who  has  done  as  Miss 
Holmes  has  done,  whether  she  belongs  to  one  Sect  or  an¬ 
other,  if  she  don’t  get  as  high  a  seat  in  heaven  as  any  of  the 
others  that  are  going,  I  don’t  want  to  go  there.  [Applause.] 
It  is  the  cry  of  humanity  that  reaches  out  from  the  hearts 
of  these  dear  children,  and  when  I  come  into  these  rooms 
and  see  what  they  are  doing — well,  the  other  day  I  was  out 
here  and  I  was  a  little  bit  hungry  and  they  were  making  two 
kinds  of  soup,  and  I  made  an  excuse,  after  getting  the  first 
bowl  of  soup,  to  get  a  second  bowl ;  then  after  that  I  made 
another  excuse  to  get  them  to  mix  them,  and  I  got  mixed 
soup — and  I  never  ate  better  soup  at  the  Schenley  Hotel. 
And  yet,  do  you  think  they  are  not  sweet?  They  have  the 
sweetest  tempers,  most  of  them !  And  when  you  hear  a  solo 
as  given  by  this  lovely  little  girl  here  today,  wouldn’t  you  or 
I  rather  hear  that  than  a  Beethoven  Symphony  played  by 
the  largest  orchestra  in  the  world? 
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Now,  they  want  some  other  things  which  they  put  me 
here  to  ask  you  about,  and  1  am  not  going  to  make  a  long 
story,  because  you  know  what  they  are  doing  and  how  these 
dear  i)eople  are  working.  Well  now.  Dr.  McCormick  is 
behind  me  here,  but  when  the.se  colleges  ask  for  so  much 
money.  Governor,  I  don’t  care  how  much  you  give  them, 
but  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  cut  off  these  institutions  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  State.  Don’t  do  it.  (live  them  more  than  the 
other  fellow. 

Now,  they  want  something  for  their  music.  The  music 
has  gotten  all  over  this  building ;  it  is  scattered  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  every  time  you  go  around  here 
you  hear  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  violin,  the  piano  or  the 
organ  and  then  you  go  down  in  the  cellar — just  think  of  it ! 
— where  they  have  to  tune  the  pianos.  And  yet,  out  of  this 
school  have  come  some  of  the  very  be.st  piano  tuners ;  and 
right  heie  1  will  put  a  little  of  the  ego,  that  ever  since  I  was 
rich  enough  to  buy  a  piano  on  the  installment  j)lan  I  have 
had  a  blind  fellow  tune  it  for  me,  and  that  has  been  thirty 
years ;  and  when  he  left  that  piano  I  felt  that  I  hadn’t  a  very 
sensitive  ear,  for  neither  at  that  time  or  ever  since  have  1 
ever  been  able  to  detect  a  single  flaw  in  it.  In  fact,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  managed  well,  too,  for  he  has  a  dear  wife  and  he  has 
lots  of  money,  and  we  always  had  a  good  lunch  ready  when 
he  called.  |A])plause.] 

Now,  we  want  a  music  hall,  a  place  where  they  can  have 
more  room.  We  also  want  a  place  where  these  boys  and 
girls  can  live  and  do  their  work.  Just  think!  Three  cellar 
rooms  down  there  for  Homemaking  Department  and  you 
can  call  it  the  basement  if  you  ])lease,  but  they  are  simply 
cellar  rooms  plastered  over.  Now,  we  ought  to  give* 
them  a  jilace  where  they  can  make  their  soup  just 
as  they  do,  but  under  better  surroundings.  Why,  look, 
over  here  we  have  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  over 
there  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  Margaret 
Morrison  School ;  but  here  we  make  the  excuse  that  be¬ 
cause  the  boys  and  girls  can’t  see  they  do  not  re([uire  such 
jileasant  surroundings.  Why,  we  ought  to  do  all  the  better 


for  them  because  of  that,  and  if  they  are  going  to  be  home¬ 
makers — and  after  all  isn’t  homemaking  one  of  the  best 
of  the  courses  in  this  free  land  of  ours?  Nine-tenths  of  the 
men  that  have  made  successes  in  this  old  world  have  been 
successful  because  they  have  had  good  homemakers. 

And  they  need  other  things.  We  would  like  to  have 
this  whole  strip  of  ground  adjoining  on  Grant  Boulevard. 
We  would  like  to  have  had  this  space  where  the  Schenley 
High  School  is  being  erected,  but  Dr.  Davidson  is  sitting 
behind  me  and  I  had  better  touch  on  that  rather  lightly. 
There  is  a  nice  space  here,  but  you  had  better  get  it  pretty 
soon.  When  I  was  out  in  California,  where  that  good  fel¬ 
low  [the  Governor]  sent  me — and  I  had  an  awful  time — 
I  found  some  schools  where  they  had  thirteen  acres  of  build¬ 
ing  ground!  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Now,  I  have  talked  enough.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
boy  I  met  on  the  corner  Friday  night  when  I  was  going 
home.  He  was  crying  most  bitterly — he  was  only  that  high 
— and  I  walked  up  to  him.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  I  said,  “My  boy,  what  is  the  matter  ?’’  I  begged 
him  to  answer  but  he  wouldn’t  tell.  The  tears  were  flowing 
down  his  cheeks.  There  was  another  little  fellow  standing 
under  the  lamp  post  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm 
and  I  said  to  him,  “What  is  the  matter?’’  “Why,’’  he  said, 
“Can’t  you  see  the  kid  can’t  sell  his  papers,  and  he  will  get 
licked  after  he  gets  home  tonight.’’  You  see,  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  help  the  little  kid  that  can’t  sell  his  papers.  Help 
these  dear  children  and  they  will  make  good  for  themselves. 
[Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  kids  love  this  young  fellow — 
Dr.  Brashear?  We  have  another  good  friend  who  is  always 
interested  in  us — the  Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  I  wish  he  had  the 
power  just  to  draw  checks  instead  of  simply  making  reports 
to  recommend  expenditures.  He  will  now  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  what  he  has  been  putting  into  these  reports. 
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9.  The  State  and  the  Institution 

By  Hon.  Fra.ncis  J.  Torrance 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  through  with  what  I  am  going 
to  inflict  upon  you,  you  will  not  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
a  minister  I  once  heard  and  of  whom — with  all  due  respect 
to  the  clergy — I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Previous  to  begin¬ 
ning  his  morning  .sermon  the  good  preacher  said,  “I  want . 
the  board  to  meet  me  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  steps  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon.’’  VV’hen  he  got  through,  there 
was  a  lone  individual  there,  an  entire  stranger,  and  on  see¬ 
ing  him  the  minister  said,  “Do  you  wish  to  see  me?’’  The 
stranger  said,  “Not  ])articularly.’’  “Well,  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?”  said  the  minister.  “Well,  I  don’t  think 
there  is,”  replied  the  stranger.  “Then  why  are  you  here  ?”  • 
asked  the  minister.  “Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “when  you 
started  to  i)reach  you  asked  that  the  bored  should  meet  you 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  I  certainly  w'as  bored.” 

After  the  receijU  of  your  kind  invitation  to  come  here 
to  this  anniversary  today,  when  I  afterwards  saw  the  list  of 
dignitaries,  the  clergy  and  the  other  great  men  who  are 
going  to  speak,  I  said,  “Why,  1  don’t  think  I  need  go  there ; 
there  will  be  able  men  there  who  can  do  much  better  than  I, 
and  it  will  be  of  little  use  for  me  to  go.”  I  said  again,  how¬ 
ever,  that  after  all,  there  will  be  nobody  there  who  loves  that 
Institution  better  or  has  more  interest  in  it  than  I,  and  so  I 
will  go  anyhow. 

Outside  of  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  charity 
work,  few'  realize  how  vast  the  w’ork  is,  and  w'hile  1  know- 
statistics  are  tiresome  and  figures  wearying  on  the  nervous 
system,  we  are  perforce  compelled  to  turn  to  them,  at  least 
occasionally.  I  seldom  hear  of  or  use  the  word  “statistics,” 
but  that  I  think  of  an  incident  that  occurred  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  the  occasion  being  a  sort  of  missionary  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  a  prominent  Presbyterian  church  not  a  mile 
away  from  the  Duquesne  Club.  A  Scotch  Irish  merchant, 
a  delegate  from  an  East  End  Church,  was  called  upon  to 
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open  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention  with  prayer.  He 
was  earnest  and  he  was  forceful,  and  in  his  petition  to 
heaven  he  said  among  other  things,  “Oh,  Lord,  Thou  know- 
est  crime  is  on  the  increase  here  in  Pittsburgh,  and  if  you 
don’t,  we  can  prove  it  by  statistics.” 

But  now  as  to  these  figures  conveying  to  you  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  of  which  your  care  for  the  blind  forms 
no  insignificant  part,  let  me  say :  Pennsylvania  has  in  her 
charity  system,  692  separate  and  distinct  institutions.  In 
these  various  institutions  there  are  cared  for  75,410  inmates, 
])atients,  pupils  or  whatever  they  may  be  called.  There  has 
been  devoted  to  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  60 
years,  $125,000,000.  When  we  began  this  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  financial  side  of  the  charities  (piestion,  there  were 
but  seven  recognized  agencies  and  they  were  ])enal  and  cor¬ 
rectional.  The  amount  appropriated  was  $134,000.  This 
has  grown  now  to  nearly  700  institutions,  not  all  of  which, 
by  any  means,  get  State  aid ;  but  a  very  large  percentage  do. 

To  give  at  a  glance  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  State 
Charity  system,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  three  grand  divis¬ 
ions,  charity,  reformatory  and  correctional— these  in  their 
respective  order — are  as  follows :  Seven  large  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  insane  with  over  10,000  inmates  or  patients. 
For  the  feeble-minded  and  epile])tic,  three  distinct  institu¬ 
tions  with  4,000  ])atients.  For  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  seven  institutions  with  1,500  ])U])ils.  For  injured 
miners  in  the  coal  fields  eight  distinctive  hospitals  are  pro¬ 
vided,  housing  and  treating,  at  the  i)resent  time,  700  patients. 
Two  large  State  and  eight  private  sanatariums  care  for  2,000 
])oor  consumptives.  When  I  say  “poor,”  1  say  it  advisedly, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Three  hundred  or])hanages  and 
homes  care  for  children  of  tender  years  and  equally  so  for 
the  aged  and  infirm.  .At  the  i)resent  time  there  are  nearly 
20,000  inmates  in  these  homes. 

The  penal  and  correctional  institutions — five  large  State 
institutions,  five  distinct  workhouses  or  prisons,  and  sixty- 
seven  county  jails  or  prisons.  In  addition  to  this,  some  65 
district  or  county  hos])itals  care  for  4,000  insane  patients  at 
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present.  Eighty  almshouses  or  County  Homes  are  scattered 
over  the  State,  housing  and  caring  for  14,673  paupers.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  private  hospitals,  with  a  bed  capac¬ 
ity  of  15,103,  care  for  an  average  population  of  9,835. 

1  shall  not  tire  you  by  enumerating  at  length  the  various 
other  classes  of  homes  or  institutions,  or  the  details  of  the 
afflicted  who  are  cared  for.  Suffice  it  to  epitomize  by  re- 
])eating,  in  concrete  form,  that  there  are  over  690  institu¬ 
tions.  in  the  purview  of  the  State  Charity  System,  caring  for 
over  75,000  persons,  one  per  cent  of  the  State’s  accredited 
population.  It  may  make  you  ill  to  think  how  many  there 
are.  but  it  should  make  you  well  to  know,  in  general,  how 
they  are  cared  for. 

Not  a  few  attacks  have  been  made  on  Penn.sylvania’s 
system  of  State  support  to  private  and  semi-private  chari¬ 
ties.  W’e  are  here  gathered  to  celebrate  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  a  shining  example  of  this  latter  class. 
There  can  be  no  truthful  or  successful  attack  made  on  the 
system  so  long  as  we  have  such  institutions  and  such  men 
to  manage  them  as  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  its  management.  I  am  not  here  today  in 
any  sense  as  a  jollier.  I  guess  some  here  present  know  I 
can  ask  some  pretty  mean  questions,  at  times,  about  institu¬ 
tional  management ;  but  in  all  sincerity  I  must  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  and  I  rei)eat  my  congratulations  to 
Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  par¬ 
ticularly,  on  this  Institution  and  its  management. 

Whenever  I  hear  of  an  institution  like  this,  it  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  heard  in  my  youth.  I  guess  many  here  will 
remember  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  how  he  went  over  to  London 
with  a  circus.  You  know,  Barnum  was  a  great  advertiser, 
and  he  knew  if  he  got  the  influence  of  the  clergy  it  would 
be  alx)ut  all  right  with  him.  So  he  had  a  free  exhibition  of 
his  circus  and  a  grand  dinner,  after  which  there  were 
s|>eeches,  complimentary  and  otherwise,  and  one  very  promi¬ 
nent  man,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  looked  at  him 
and  said,  “Mr.  Barnum,  I  don’t  think  you  are  such  a  bad 
fellow,  after  all.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  should  see  you  up 
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in  heaven.”  “Well,”  said  Barnum,  “You  will  if  you  are 
there.”  I  say  that  about  these  people — you  will  see  them  in 
heaven  if  you  are  there. 

.\nd  again  I  say  that  the  Commonwealth  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  system  which  gives  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  the  local  boards,  securing  thereby  the  financial  assistance 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  forthcoming.  But  better  than 
this  money  support,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury  is  met  by  greater  sums  from  pri¬ 
vate  purses  and  is  made  still  more  effective  by  the  aid  of 
willing  hands  and  kindly  hearts,  directed  by  brainy  heads. 

In  the  Legislative  session  of  1915,  among  the  public 
grants  from  the  State  Treasury  were  the  following: 

For  charities . $16,033,078.00 

For  education .  19,816,394.70 

For  good  roads .  8,848,771.42 

The  42  cents  is  all  the  roads  would  get  were  it  left  to 
me,  until  I  had  provided  suitably  for  the  blind  boy  and  the 
feeble-minded  girl.  I  am  not  oppo.sed  to  good  roads.  I  re¬ 
member  reading,  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  rather  an  ancient 
work  on  history,  that  the  intelligence  and  enlightenment  of 
a  community  was  gauged  by  the  condition  of  its  roads.  The 
better  the  roads  the  better  the  intelligence.  Don’t  let  us  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  have  “The  better  the  road,  the 
more  selfish  the  community  and  the  more  unmindful  of  their 
dependents.’’  Let  us  have  good  roads,  but  God  forbid  that 
we  have  them  at  the  ex})ense  of  our  delinquents  and  de¬ 
pendents. 

Not  long  since,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  sent 
out  inquiries  to  make  up  therefrom  a  list  of  the  assets  of 
the  State.  My  department  furnished  its  quota  and  I  was, 
in  due  time,  acquainted  with  the  result  of  this  canvass.  It 
showed  a  net  worth  of  $62,743,876.35.  When  I  was  handed 
the  figures,  or  statement,  I  said,  “That’s  not  all,  by  a  long 
shot.  We  have  more  than  that  by  far.”  The  officers  in  my 
department  who  furnished  me  the  statement  said,  “Where 
is  there  any  more?”  I  rejdied  that  the  assets  of  the  Com- 
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monwe,alth,  as  far  as  the  charities  are  concerned,  are  largely 
in  the  trustees,  directors,  inspectors,  etc.,  or  its  public  and 
private  charities,  the  noble  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  hearts,  their  heads  and  their  hands  to  management. 

Another  story  comes  to  my  mind  now.  In  the  Shires 
of  England  was  a  gunsmith,  who  was  very  prosperous  but 
who  finally  died.  His  wife  carried  on  the  business,  and  she 
had  a  great  veneration  for  the  old  man  who  had  been  such 
a  good  provider  and  a  very  successful  old  chap.  She  had  a 
monument  erected  to  him,  and  this  is  how  it  read;  “Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  Sidney  Humphries,  Manufacturer  of 
Firearms,  Guns,  Pistols  and  Colt’s  Revolvers,  Old  Style, 
Brass  Mounted,  and  of  Such  are  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

Now  we  are  going  to  hear  from  one  of  the  boys  of  our 
school,  Thomas  Filer. 

10.  Vocal — “King  of  Mist  Am  I”  .  Jude 

By  Thom.\s  Filer 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

I  have  an  extreme  pleasure  and  delight  in  my  next  pre¬ 
sentation.  We  have  longed,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  coming 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  to  see  our  school,  to  see 
us  at  home  and  to  come  here  and  be  at  home  with  us.  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  rise  in  your  places  while  I  present  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  as  soon  as  he  begins  his  address  you  may  take  your 
seats. 


11.  Add  ress 

By  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  President,  and  My  Fellow  Citizens:  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  when  once  other  things  were  pushed  aside 
and  made  to  wait,  to  come  here  today  and  join  with  you  in 
this  memorable  anniversary  of  this  wonderful  school. 
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I  was  ])articularly  impressed  as  I  passed  from  room  to 
room  in  your  buildings,  visiting  the  children  and  studying 
your  equijmient,  with  the  fact  that  a  school  for  the  blind  is 
substantially  a  school  for  any  other  children,  with  only  this 
one  difference,  that  here,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  senses,  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  instruction 
have  had  to  be  overcome.  You  have  done  that,  and  done  it 
in  a  splendid  way,  and  1  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Now,  one  of  the  splendidly  compensating  facts  of  life 
is  that  when  we  turn  ourselves  from  time  to  time  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  mastery  of  the  difficulties  that  come,  so,  in  these  spe¬ 
cial  fields  of  effort  we  learn  from  them  better  to  do  the 
large,  general  things  of  life;  and  today  one  of  the  most  im- 
jwrtant  movements  in  your  whole  educational  endeavor  is 
occurring — it  is  the  things  we  have  learned  in  the  teaching 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  all  of  the  normal  forms  and 
methods  of  receiving  instruction. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  time  this  afternoon  to  ])oint  out 
to  you  how  we  are  gradually  coloring  and  moulding  and 
changing  our  whole  educational  pro])aganda  in  the  light  of 
the  experiences  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  efforts  to 
solve  the  troubles  of  the  deficient  and  the  unfortunate  in 
our  group.  When  I  was  a  student,  years  ago,  in  Harvard 
University,  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  hoard  with  the 
missionary  of  the  Ejiiscopalian  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  deaf  mutes  of  that  diocese,  Reverend  Stanley  Scen- 
ing :  and  it  was  his  custom  to  open  up  that  boarding  house 
on  Saturday  evenings  every  two  weeks  to  the  young  people 
of  his  congregation  and  to  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  that  entire 
community.  Now,  over  that  missionary  as  his  spiritual  ad- 
vi.ser  and  guide  was  one  of  the  mo.st  whole-souled  men  I 
ever  knew — fffiillips  Brooks  [Applause]  ;  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  particularly,  at  an  Raster  service,  I  heard  him  preach 
in  his  great  church  at  Boston  on  Copley  Square,  and  I 
thought  the  bishop  was  at  his  best  in  that  wonderful  dis¬ 
course.  Rut  one  evening  when  I  saw  him  down  on  his  knees 
in  the  little  boarding  house  building  with  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Rogan  and  Helen  Keller  I  saw  the  Bishop  at  his  best 
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with  those  blind,  deaf  children  in  that  simple  house  [Ap¬ 
plause].  And  I  cannot  shake  from  me  from  year  to  year 
the  impression  that  just  as  he  did  it  to  the  least  of  those  that 
needed  it  most  he  had  done  it  to  the  Master  that  he  served 
so  royally.  Down  in  Philadelphia,  where  my  friend  very 
frequently  is,  he  knows  about  this:  One  of  my  dear  friends 
is  “Blind  Al.”,  who  sells  the  newspapers — and  I  think  you 
know  him.  Well,  they  pushed  him  off  the  job  while  they 
were  building  the  subways,  but  somewhere  in  Philadelphia 
there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  that  splendid  man,  who  always 
sells  you  a  paper  at  the  price  others  sell  it  and  gives  you  in 
exchange  a  kindly  smile  of  thanks  which  you  do  not  always 
get  from  the  other  jjeople  who  greedily  snatch  your  money 
and  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  you,  even  if  you  are  a  customer. 

When  I  was  out  there  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  had  among  my  pupils  a  boy  who  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Overbrook  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
came  to  the  University,  attended  the  classes  as  regularly  as 
any  other  student,  graduated  from  the  college  departments 
with  credit  to  the  institution  and  with  great  credit  to  him¬ 
self  and  with  more  credit  to  his  mother — I  want  to  tell  you 
about  her.  She  had  never  gone  to  any  great  institution  like 
a  university ;  in  fact,  she  had  not  gone  to  any  great  school. 
But  when  her  boy,  under  the  training  of  Overbrook,  began 
to  grasp  the  broader  things  in  culture  and  knowledge,  that 
little  mother  sat  down  every  evening  with  her  boy  and  in¬ 
terpreted  through  her  eyes  the  pages  of  his  text  books  to 
his  spirit  and  they  saw  the  things  together.  The  boy  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  so  did  his  mother!  [Applause.]  I  want  to  take 
from  that  thought  this  deduction  for  you,  that  when  you 
turn  yourselves  seriously  to  the  program  of  helping  others 
in  their  difficulties  you  get  out  of  that  act  just  as  much  as 
those  whom  you  help  [Applause].  So  in  coming  here  this 
afternoon  to  join  with  you  in  this  anniversary  celebration 
it  is  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sympathy  and  concern  and 
interest  that  I  join  in  these  exercises  this  afternoon,  and  with 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  the  problems 
that  face  those  who  have  this  institution  in  their  care. 
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Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  think  cannot  be  controverted 
— and  I  speak  cautiously  about  these  facts  after  having 
heard  what  we  heard  here  about  figures  a  while  ago — that 
Pennsylvania,  among  all  the  States  of  this  mighty  Union, 
is  the  most  liberal  in  its  charities,  and  that  is  to  the  credit  of 
her  people  [Applause]  ;  and  the  more  they  give,  the  richer 
they  are,  and  the  less  they  give,  the  poorer  they  are  [Ap¬ 
plause].  You  cannot  let  institutions  suffer  for  the  proper 
care  of  visionless  children ;  you  cannot  allow  that  depart¬ 
ment  to  remain  longer  in  that  cellar,  without  having  this 
community  a  little  smaller  and  meaner  in  soul  than  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  this  Commonwealth,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  will 
be  glad  to  join  with  you  in  any  reasonable  aid  that  it  can 
give  in  the  making  of  this  and  the  (3verbrook  institution  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  above  the  age  of  six  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  said  above  the  age  of  six  because  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  our  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  some  chil¬ 
dren  younger  than  six  in  Pennsylvania  that  were  blind  and 
were  in  need  of  help,  we  found  we  could  not  place  them  in 
these  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  anywhere.  We  found 
the  reasons  were  satisfactory  and  the  stand  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  perfectly  justifiable.  The  question  arose,  “What  can 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  do  for  those  under  six 
— these  blind  children?”  Mr.  Burritt  very  kindly  said  that 
if  we  could  provide  the  means  to  erect,  build  and  officer  and 
care  for  it,  his  company,  his  corporation,  would  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  the  institution,  but  they  can  not  do  it  under  their 
])resent  foundation  and  their  present  organization.  Now, 
the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  .secure  from  the  Legislature  a 
special  a])propriation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  ade¬ 
quate  to  educate  and  clothe  and  feed  and  care  for  every  such 
blind  child  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  for  the  pre.sent,  at 
least,  they  are  being  cared  for  over  in  the  Sunshine  Home 
on  the  hill  tops  near  Summit,  New  Jersey.  We  are  the  only 
State  doing  that  today  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  if  you 
know  of  any  child  too  young  to  be  admitted  here  or  at  Over¬ 
brook,  if  you  will  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
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that  fact  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  practically 
and  generously  and  gladly  care  for  that  child  [Applause]. 

There  is  underlying  all  this  that  you  see  here  and  all 
this  that  we  talk  about  here  another  thing  of  wide  mean¬ 
ing.  If  we  really  take  our  democracy  seriously,  as  some  of 
us  think  we  do ;  if  we  believe  at  all  in  the  fundamental  quali¬ 
ty  of  our  government ;  and  if  we  believe  that  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  under  God,  we  are  working  out  a  high  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  organization  that  is  the  superior  of  that  of  ancient  and 
foreign  countries,  then  it  follows  that  the  need  of  the 
humblest  and  weakest  in  the  group  is  the  equal  of  the  strong¬ 
est  in  the  group;  for  if  we  are  i)artners  in  this, concern  of 
government  we  are  also  partners  in  each  other’s  joys  and 
sorrows  and  in  each  other’s  successes  and  failures,  and  we 
have  got  to  help  the  least  of  these  if  we  are  to  do  in  the 
name  of  (iod  the  things  that  democracy  demands  of  us  [Ap- 
])lause].  You  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  your 
kind,  to  the  care  of  the  needy,  to  the  care  of  the  helpless, 
and  Ije  a  worthy  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen  of  this  republic.  Don’t  forget  that  fact.  These  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  born  and  lose  their  vision  later  or  those  that 
are  lx>rn  without  it  are  just  as  much  as  you  are,  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  of  this  mighty  Republic ;  and  if  you 
are  a  part  of  that  corjKjration — as  you  are — it  is  your  duty, 
as  it  is  their  duty,  each  of  us  to  help  in  pro])ortion  to  the 
strength  given  us,  to  make  it  easy  for  all  of  us  to  live  to¬ 
gether  under  the  flag. 

So  there  is  something  about  all  this  that  does  not  set 
it  off  as  a  thing  apart,  a  sei)arate  thing,  a  special  thing,  but 
that  makes  it  a  combination  of  the  whole  social  and  economic 
and  jKjlitical  lx)dy  of  which  we  form  a  j)art.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  these  children  right  here  in  the  heart  of  your 
city,  in  the  Ijest  part  of  your  good  city.  They  deserve  it. 
And  I  am  glad  that  a  godly  woman  had  good  sense  to  give 
you  this  amount  and  that  another  godly  woman  had  the 
good  sense  to  give  the  land  for  this  splendid  institution  here 
in  the  heart  of  your  home  district  in  this  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
'I'liat  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 
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Now,  may  I  take  just  a  moment  of  your  time  to  speak 
of  one*  or  two  things  educational — for  in  the  last  analysis 
they  are  the  things  that  interest  me  in  a  school.  I  am  just 
a  school  teacher,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  would  feel  better 
if  I  had  been  a  better  school  teacher.  We  are  beginning  to 
see,  in  this  country  of  ours,  that  we  have  two  duties  in  edu¬ 
cational  organization.  We  have  got  to  educate  our  people 
to  live  together ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  public  school ; 
that  is  the  business  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  coun¬ 
try ;  that  is  a  benefit  derived  from  the  education  for  which 
the  people  are  taxed  uniformly  everywhere  in  the  country, 
the  purpose  of  it  being  to  make  it  easy  for  us  to  co-operate 
together,  to  think  together,  to  plan  together,  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  to  legislate  together  and  to  be  together  as  a  compact 
bo<ly,  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  is  education 
for  co-operation.  It  is  the  ma.stery  of  the  simple  rites  of 
reading,  writing  and  computing,  so  that  when  one  talks  to 
another  the  other  knows  what  the  one  says,  and  we  can  all 
sit  down  together,  read  the  same  journals,  pursue  the  same 
methods,  think  the  same  things  and  act  accordingly.  For 
that  reason,  if  there  is  one  in  the  group  that  cannot  read  or 
write  that  one  is  at  once  a  peculiar  menace  to  the  success  of 
the  whole  exj)eriment  of  democracy.  Every  ten  years — so 
fearful  are  we  that  these  illiterate  may  menace  the  success 
of  our  democratic  institutions — we  count  them  over ;  and 
we  credit  ourselves  if  the  decennial  census  reports  that  il¬ 
literacy  is  decreasing — we  do  not  credit  ourselves  if  illiteracy 
increases  in  the  decennial  census.  Why  ?  Because  we  meas¬ 
ure  the  strength  of  our  democracy  by  the  common  ex])er- 
ience  of  the  mass. 

Now,  that  is  one  kind  of  education,  and  the  State  main¬ 
tains  that  sort  of  an  education  because  the  State  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  without  that  kind  of  training.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  a  duty  separate  and  apart  from  the  education  for  co¬ 
operation  and  for  living  together  and  planning  together  and 
legislating  together.  W’e  must  educate  our  people  for  the 
honorable  cotnj)etitions  of  trade  in  the  wage-earning  rela¬ 
tions  of  life.  You  have  got  to  live.  Even  Uncle  John 
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Brashear  works  [Laughter].  All  of  us  who  are  worth  while 
work.  And  the  man  who  has  never  eaten  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face  is  hardly  fit  to  live  in  this  Republic  of  ours. 
.“Vtid  as  we  are  all  toilers  in  one  field  or  another,  and  we 
must  be  trained  to  do  the  thing  we  want  to  do  and  do  it 
well ;  and  the  economic  value  of  your  civilization,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  country,  the  happiness  of  your  people,  the  re¬ 
sults  upon  which  your  education  should  lead  you  to  support 
your  charities,  as  Mr.  Porter  has  pointed  out,  are  all  de¬ 
pendent  upon  successful  training  here  to  enter  into  your  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  willing  disposal  of  this  training.  So  you 
have  this  new  type  of  education,  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front  and  is  reflected  in  this  and  all  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  similar  character,  that  is  transforming  our 
whole  education  for  competition  in  the  industries  of  life. 

I  don’t  want  a  boy  to  leave  the  public  school  and  be  satisfied 
to  work  for  the  lowest  wage  that  society  will  pay.  I  don’t 
want  a  boy  to  leave  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and 
produce  the  minimum,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  that  so¬ 
ciety  will  tolerate  from  one  of  its  units.  I  want  these  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  schools  to  be  the  highest  any  school  can  furnish 
to  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania.  Just  as  this  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  to  me  that  even  in  the  schools  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  pianos  are  tuned  by  blind  people,  but  they  would 
not  be  tuning  these  pianos  in  your  public  schools  if  they  had 
not  been  trained  for  it.  Even  Uncle  John  wouldn’t  stand 
for  a  blind  piano  tuner  who  could  not  do  something  better 
than  Uncle  John  could  do  it. 

You  see  you  have  a  second  field  of  effort,  that  is,  train¬ 
ing  each  one  of  us  in  the  honorable  competitions  of  life — to 
train  each  one  of  us  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  faces. 
Now,  when  you  come  to  that,  you  have  two  problems  also. 
You  have  first  of  all  the  problem  of  skill,  which  expresses 
itself  in  terms  of  results;  then  you  have  the  problem  of  fair 
play,  which  expresses  it.self  in  decency  with  reference  to 
those  who  work  with  us,  for  us  or  under  us — the  democracy 
of  the  crowd  with  whom  you  toil.  You  cannot  crush,  and 
you  cannot — thank  God ! — be  crushed,  in  this  republic,  for 
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any  length  of  time.  The  finer  sense  of  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  the  long  run 
these  things  are  sloughed  off  like  other  things  are  dropped 
by  the  people  when  once  their  consciences  are  pricked  by  a 
conscience  and  find  their  higher  light  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Word. 

If  one  had  the  time  he  ought  at  this  point  to  say  that 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  in  all  other 
schools,  including  the  schools  of  the  normally  constituted 
|)eo])le  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  need  to  turn  ourselves 
seriously  to  the  matter  of  training  our  peo])le  to  a  proper 
code  in  industry..  Did  you  ever  think  about  that?  And  to 
do  that  we  have  to  lay  aside  one  of  the  aspects  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  life  which  has  been  the  source  of  more 
trouble  than  any  other  thing  with  which  we  have  to  do.  We 
have  somehow'  gone  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  war  in 
this  country  lietw-een  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  capital  on 
the  other  hand,  and  that  the  State  is  the  umpire  that  settles 
the  game  when  the  fight  is  on ;  and  that  when  the  umpire 
decides  in  favor  of  capital,  labor  loses,  and  when  it  decides 
in  favor  of  labor,  capital  loses ;  that  somehow  or  other  there 
is  just  so  much  money  in  the  world,  and  when  capital  gets 
a  little  there  is  just  that  much  less  for  labor,  and  when  la¬ 
bor  gets  a  little  more,  capital  has  that  much  less.  This  fact 
asserts  itself  upon  legislative  bodies  all  over  the  country, 
whether  municipal,  county,  state  or  national,  each,  on  the 
])art  of  these  two  grou])S  of  institutions,  trying  to  obtain 
something  in  its  behalf  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  other. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  American  State  can  not 
survive  as,  and  never  should  have  been  regarded,  as  an  um- 
])ire  in  the  contentions  between  labor  and  cajiital.  The 
State  is  a  party  to  the  game,  and  has  its  own  rights  on  both 
sides  of  that  controversy.  [.Applause.]  When  it  gets  into 
the  game  it  must  i)ut  the  ethics,  the  conscience,  the  creed  and 
the  soul  of  all  the  people  into  the  rules  of  industry  and  then 
we  shall  have  the  fair  jilay  and  the  square  deal  and  the  de¬ 
cency  in  our  whole  economic  outlook  which  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  itself. 
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I  wanted  to  say  that  to  you  because,  while  I  am  not  in 
any  sense  a  prophet,  I  make  the  positive  declaration  that  we 
shall  have  to  lay  aside  that  foolish  adage  of  different  inter¬ 
ests  in  industry  and  educate  the  people  all  over  America  to 
see  that  the  government,  which  is  the  whole  people,  has  a 
vital  and  essential  right  and  part  in  every  interest,  whether 
it  be  political,  educational,  commercial,  social  or  industrial, 
with  which  any  group  in  society  has  to  do;  and  the  State 
is  not  a  mere  dispenser  of  good  to  some  favored  group.  It 
is  a  great  fraternal  brother — if  I  may  use  that  phrase — to 
every  man  and  every  woman  and  every  child  that  either  has 
a  part  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  community  or  is  an  heir  to 
participation  in  that  life,  because,  particularly  and  finally,  I 
am  interested,  as  I  think  those  who  are  gathered  here  are 
interested,  in  trying  to  do  something,  whatever  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  we  can,  to  make  easier,  purer,  sweeter,  the 
lives  of  those  that  have  been  committed  to  the  community 
and  the  Commonwealth  and  those  that  are  the  sacred  wards 
of  all  of  us,  that  were  here  this  afternoon.  Just  what  you 
can  do,  just  what  I  can  do,  is  a  matter  which  none  of  us  can 
forecast  at  this  moment ;  but  that  every  one  of  us  can  do 
something  is  beyond  controversy.  Will  you  do  the  thing 
you  can? — that  is  the  jjroblem.  And  I  have  a  convincing 
belief  in  my  soul,  which  I  carry  with  me  wherever  I  go,  that 
if  I  put  my  heart  and  my  spirit  right  down  to  the  need  of 
others,  God  will  put  into  my  spirit  suggestions  of  the  kind  of 
help  that  I  can  give ;  and  my  prayers  here  this  afternoon  in 
this  sacred  hour  of  anniversary  rejoicing  is  that  God  will 
put  into  your  heart  and  into  my  heart  the  conviction  of  the 
thing  he  wants  us  to  do  for  Him  in  this  community.  [.-Xp- 
plause.] 

12.  Organ — Festival  MarcK  .  Hubn 

By  Elmek  K.  Hamilton 
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SENIOU  GIRLS’  SITTING  ROOM 


Meeting  in  First  Baptist  Church 

8  P.  M. 

Chairman,  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker. 

1.  Orga  n — Grand  Choeur  .  Spence 

By  Lucille  Walter 

2.  Invocation 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Oh,  Lord,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou 
art  God.  Thou  art  the  source  of  all  life  and  all  power. 
Thou  art  the  giver  of  all  good.  In  Thee  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  and  our  blessings  are. received  from 
Thy  hand.  We  would  desire  to  love  Thee  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  our¬ 
selves.  We  would  keep  in  mind  that  our  love  for  God  must 
be  measured  by  ovir  love  for  our  fellow  man,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  imjiossible  to  love  God"  and  hate  our  brother. 
We  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  help  us  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak.  Help  us  to  dt)  good  unto  all  men.  Help  us  to 
do  good  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  would  do  unto 
us.  Help  us  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  rescue  the  perishing  and 
comfort  those  in  distress  and  sorrow.  Oh,  Lord,  give  us 
tender  hearts.  Give  us  symjiathy  for  the  needs  of  the  world, 
we  pray  Thee.  We  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wouldst  cause 
carnage  and  bloodshed  to  cease  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
the  place  of  hatred  and  strife  may  brotherly  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  exist,  so  that  each  may  feel  each  other’s  woes  and  shall 
see  every  eye  to  eye  and  each  from  heart  to  heart. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  institution  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  which  we  are  met  tonight.  We  thank  Thee  for  its 
services  in  the  jiast.  from  its  early  beginning,  for  its  growth 
and  extended  influence  and  power  for  good ;  and  wilt  Thou 
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multiply  the  friends  who  will  come  to  its  help.  Grant,  Lord, 
that  the  heart  of  the  community  may  be  softened  so  that 
there  shall  be  more  sympathy  in  the  work ;  and  may  this  in¬ 
stitution,  planted  in  our  midst,  and  which  has  grown  up  be¬ 
cause  of  those  that  love  Thee  and  their  fellow  men,  be 
in  the  hearts  of  all  in  this  great  city ;  and  may  these  anni¬ 
versary  services  be  the  means  of  expressing  its  needs  in  the 
community,  so  that  its  good  works  may  be  multiplied,  and 
so  that  those  who  have  given  of  their  gifts  may  rejoice  in 
its  influence  and  all  its  wants  supplied ;  and  so  that  it  shall 
minister  to  all  who  come  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  the 
students  from  whom  Thou  has  hid  the  light  of  the  sun. 
May  the  light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  shine  down  in 
their  hearts.  We  pray  Thee  that  they  may  be  given  intel¬ 
lectual  sight  and  moral  and  spiritual  sight,  and  above  all 
may  they  have  a  i)ure  heart  which  will  enable  them  to  see 
God.  And  may  those  who  manage  this  institution  feel  that 
they  are  heljiing  not  only  those  students  that  they  may  live 
happy  and  pros])erous  here,  but  so  helping  them  that  when 
they  find  this  life  is  over  they  will  find  themselves  to  be  the 
possessers  and  the  inheritors  of  the  life  that  lies  beyond. 
We  ask  it  all  in  our  Redeemer’s  name.  AMEN. 


3.  Remarks  by  tKe  CKairman 

By  Col.  J.  M.  8<’Hoonm.\ker 

Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Has  served  on  this 
Board  since  its  organization. 

I  purpose  departing  from  your  printed  program  tonight 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  any  remarks  that  might  fall 
to  me  in  my  relations  with  the  School  for  Blind  would  be 
fully  covered  by  our  past  and  our  present  superintendents; 
and  then  it  would  devolve  upon  me  also  to  introduce  the 
speakers ;  and  as  a  happy  change  in  this  order  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  pastor  of  this  beautiful  church,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  us,  and  been  such  a  good  friend  and  so  staunch 
a  neighbor  to  say  a  few  words.  [Applause.] 
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Add  ress 

By  Rev.  Frederic  Tower  Gai.pix,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

As  pastor  of  Hon.  H.  K.  Porter,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution  in  honor  of  which  vve 
meet  tonight,  and  as  a  humble  member  of  its  board  of  cor¬ 
porators,  and  as  minister  of  this  church,  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  giving  to  our  guests  tonight  this  word  of  wel¬ 
come. 

It  is  an  enviable  privilege  to  have  had  a  share  in  sup¬ 
porting  this  institution,  which  for  an  unbroken  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  has  contributed  to  the  uplift  of  humanity 
in  helping  the  handicapped.  I  will  trace  this  uplift-passion 
to  its  source.  While  visiting  my  brother,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  we  took  a  pleasure-drive  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  out  over  an  historic  causeway, 
which  once  divided  the  lake  from  a  measmic  swamp.  The 
swamp,  to  my  surprise  had  been  reclaimed  and  made  into 
useful  land.  To  my  question  “What  has  become  of  the  old 
swamp?”  my  brother  made  reply — “We  dug  a  great  pit  and 
drained  off  the  standing  water  that  had  seeped  under  the 
causeway,  and  then  installed  a  pump  which  pumps  the 
water  back  into  the  lake.”  “And  is  that  the  end  of  it  ?”  I 
asked.  “No,”  he  said,  with  a  weary  smile,  “we  have  to  keep 
up  the  pumping  for  all  time.” 

That  is  a  parable  of  the  need  of  constancy  and  tireless 
effort  in  all  worthwhile  social  service.  Social  service  has 
had  its  “fad”  existence  and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  furnish  a  permanent  fulcrum  or  well-spring 
of  enthusiasm.  Statistics  show  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
those  who  do  uplift-work  in  the  world  are  Christian  be¬ 
lievers.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  one  denominational  emphasis, 
but  to  the  great  common  denominator  of  Christian  character. 
W'e  forget  denominationalism  in  these  days  of  social  harvest. 

Go  to  the  coast  in  the  springtime  when  the  seed  has 
just  been  planted  and  the  fences  are  visible,  but  return  in 
the  day  of  the  harvest  and  the  fences  are  obliterated  with 
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the  over-lapping  and  over-towering  grain.  All  divisions  are 
out  of  sight.  Our  theories  divide  us ;  but  our  work-fellow¬ 
ship  unites  us. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  fitting  to  celebrate 
this  occasion  in  a  Christian  church.  The  slogan  of  the  Car¬ 
penter  of  Nazareth  was,  “not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister.”  That  transcept  is  reserved  for  deaf  mutes  and 
this  one  to  my  left  for  the  blind.  In  this  quiet  ministry'  we 
have  found  that  our  hearts  have  been  warmed  and  that  true 
to  the  promise,  we  have  brought  the  Master  into  our  midst, 
for  did  He  not  say,  “in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

And  again :  these  unfortunate  friends  of  ours  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  a  single  sense,  physical  eyesight.  We  were 
born  to  have  these  five  senses  together  with  a  sixth  sense, 
the  sense  for  God.  This  sixth  sense,  as  Ian  Maclaren  calls 
it,  is  often  released  for  the  blind,  when  closed  to  those  who 
have  eyesight.  These  children  are  better  off  than  they  who 
have  lost  the  more  important  vision.  I  make  this  comment 
to  encourage  those  who  have  sung  so  sweetly  here  tonight, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rebuke  the  too  confident. 

Let  us,  however,  continue  the  work  of  rescue,  the  res¬ 
toration  of  a  lost  sense,  or  the  opening  up  of  new  avenues 
of  life-enrichment.  May  the  number  of  our  patients  de¬ 
crease  due  to  better  knowledge  of  life’s  laws  and  due  to  the 
cure  of  prevention.  In  the  meantime  let  us  as  individuals 
and  a  great  commonwealth  glory  in  royally  supporting  this 
worthy  institution  and  may  we  give  to  the  work  not  only  our 
money  but  our  love  and  our  compassion.  [Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  ; 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
from  its  incipiency*  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  de¬ 
tails,  because  we  are  very  fortunate  tonight  in  having  with 
us  the  two  directing  superintendents,  both  of  whose  work 
in  connection  with  the  Institution  here  you  are  familiar  with  ; 
for,  as  Chairman  of  the  building  committee  that  built  this 
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building  I  watched  with  our  first  superintendent  probably 
every  detail  connected  with  it,  so  that  it  is  to  me  a  very  dear 
and  a  very  interesting  occasion — this  25th  anniversary  of 
our  birth. 

Mr.  McAloney,  our  present  superintendent  will,  in  as 
cursory  and  concise  manner  as  jxjssible,  give  you  some  little 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  he  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  Professor  Jacobs,  the  first  superintendent, 
whose  missionary  work,  when  we  were  all  absolutely  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  of  great 
value  to  us,  and  we  were  guided  by  his  directing  hand.  I 
have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Doctor  Mc.\loney, 
our  present  superintendent.  [Applause.] 


4.  Brief  Historical  SketcK 

By  T homas  S.  McAloney 

Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Knowing  that  it  would  take  more  than  five  minutes  for 
me  to  tell  you  all  the  things  about  the  Institution  that  you 
should  know,  and  realizing  that  we  have  a  long  program 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  speakers  from  other  states 
who  are  to  take  part  and  furthermore  I  have  had  my  speech 
printed  on  the  program  so  I  will  not  occupy  valuable  time. 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small 
share  in  the  up-building  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  but  its  success  and  present  high  stand¬ 
ing  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  splendid  men  on  its 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  excellent  men  and  women  on 
its  Board  of  Corporators.  These  have  taken  infinite  pains 
to  promote  its  growth  and  development  and  have  co-operated 
in  every  essential  way  to  make  the  school  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Their  efforts  alone,  however, 
could  not  have  placed  the  school  in  the  front  ranks,  and  we 
wish  this  evening  to  share  the  credit  with  the  loyal,  efficient 
and  faithful  teachers  and  officers,  as  well  as  the  pupils  and 
their  parents.  All  have  co-operated  with  the  management 
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of  the  Institution  in  its  work,  and  all  are  proud  of  the  results 
of  their  labors. 

During  the  year  1885,  Miss  Jane  Holmes,  a  philanthropic 
Pittsburgh  lady,  distinguished  for  her  wise  benevolence, 
died  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  institution  for  the  blind,  on  condition  that 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  subscribe  $25,000  and  that  steps 
be  taken  to  organize  the  institution  within  two  years.  A 
number  of  public  meetings  were  held  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember  of  1887,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  prominent  men 
was  appointed  to  organize  the  institution  and  take  out  a 
charter.  This  was  accomplished  in  January,  1888.  Among 
the  men  who  were  charter  members  of  the  corporation  we 
find:  William  Thaw,  A.  M.  Marshall,  William  A.  Herron, 
M.  Brown,  George  W.  Dilworth,  B.  F.  Long,  Rev.  John 
G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  John  R.  McCune,  Oliver  P.  Scaife,  John 
W.  Chalfant,  Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory, 

D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.  D.  The  three  last  named 
gentlemen  are  the  only  charter  members  now  living.  They 
still  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  The  first  Board  of 
Directors  comprised  A.  M.  Marshall,  John  A.  Wood,  Rev. 

E.  R.  Donehoo,  William  A.  Herron,  C.  F.  -Dean,  J.  H.  Rick- 
etson,  George  W.  Dilworth,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  and  H. 
Kirke  Porter.  Of  these  nine  the  last  two  are  still  members 
of  the  Board. 

In  a  short  time  the  Directors  secured  enough  money  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  Miss  Holmes’  will,  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  shown  by  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  encouraged 
them  greatly.  As  the  will  did  not  specify  the  kind  of  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  blind  to  be -established,  the  Directors  spent 
much  time  in  consulting  experts  before  deciding  to  provide 
a  school  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  On  October  15, 
1890,  the  school  was  finally  opened  in  a  large  house  on  Forty- 
second  street  in  the  Bloomfield  district.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  new  school. 

About  this  time,  Mrs.  ^lary  E.  Schenley,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Col.  Wm.  /\.  Herron  and  other  friends,  do- 


nated  a  plot  of  ground  of  five  and  one-tenth  acres  on  Belle- 
field  avenue.  On  November  25,  1892,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  with  approjiriate  and  impressive 
ceremonies.  On  April  24,  1894,  the  new  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy  and  the  pupils  and  staff  were  transferred  on 
that  date  from  the  old  school. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Jacobs  resigned  and  the  present  superin¬ 
tendent,  Thomas  S.  !McAloney,  was  elected.  In  the  same 
year,  Mr.  John  Porterfield,  who  had  been  one  of  Miss  Jane 
Holmes’  executors,  died  and  bequeathed  $25,000  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Like  Miss  Holmes,  he  made  the  Institution  a  res¬ 
iduary  legatee,  and  we  have  received  from  his  estate  almost 
$70,000.  About  $77,000  was  secured  from  Miss  Jane 
Holmes’  estate. 

A  portion  of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  Porterfield  was 
wisely  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  handsome  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool,  which  was  named  the  Porterfield  Mem¬ 
orial  Gymnasium.  This  building  was  dedicated  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908.  The  remainder  of  the  Porterfield  legacy  was  de¬ 
voted  to  pay  the  half  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  splen¬ 
did  Kindergarten  Cottage,  which  was  dedicated  June,  1910. 
In  1907  the  Hospital  and  Industrial  building  was  completed, 
the  money  for  its  erection  being  furnished  by  the  State. 

From  time  to  time  the  friends  of  the  school  have  re¬ 
membered  it  generously.  For  the  equipment  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  Messrs.  William  L.  Abbott,  Otis  H.  Childs  and 
Henry  J.  Haber  each  gave  $500.  In  1908  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Taylor  of  our  Board  of  Directors  gave  $500  to  start  a  print¬ 
ing  office  for  embossing  books  and  literature  for  the  blind. 
Since  that  time  he  has  donated  generous  sums  to  purchase 
power  machinery,  and  pay  ex])enses  of  issuing  a  quarterly 
magazine  in  Braille,  as  well  as  to  supply  gift  books  twice  a 
year  to  our  pupils,  graduates  and  to  other  schools  and  librar¬ 
ies  for  the  blind.  In  1914,  he  donated  $10,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  Charles  L.  Taylor 
Printing  office  and  recently  a  further  gift  of  $500  was  given 
to  equip  a  library  room  in  connection  with  the  printing  office. 

In  1910  Miss  Carrie  Reed,  contributed  $275.00  towards 
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the  equipment  of  a  Homemaking  Department,  and  s])len- 
did  results  have  been  attained  from  this  course.  The 
A.  V.  Clinger  Poultry  Department  for  instructing  our  boys 
and  girls  was  started  in  1913  through  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  V. 
Clinger,  father  of  one  of  our  pupils.  Through  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  other  friends,  we  have  been  able  to  equip  our  play¬ 
grounds,  provide  camping  outfit  for  our  Boy  Scouts,  and 
numerous  other  things  which  we  could  not  have  provided 
from  our  i)er  capita  allowance. 

Although  the  Institution  is  comparatively  young,  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  older  schools  in  the  variety 
and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished.  It  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  the  class  of  gentlemen  selected  to  be  on  its 
Board  of  Directors.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  these  men, 
who  have  generously  given  of  their  time  and  their  means 
to  further  its  interests,  will  show  at  once  the  reason  for  the 
high  standard  it  has  attained.  Especially  has  the  school  been 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  presidents  of  its  Board, 
namely.  Col.  .Archibald  M.  Marshall,  who  was  president  of 
the  Board  from  January,  1887,  to  .April,  1897 ;  Col.  \Vm. 
A.  Herron,  who  presided  from  May,  1897,  to  May,  1900; 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Brown,  from  May,  1900,  to  March,  1904,  and 
the  Hon.  H.  K.  Porter,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Brown  in  April, 
1904,  and  who  is  still  in  office.  The  first  three  presidents  died 
in  office  and  were  sincerely  mourned  by  their  fellow-direc¬ 
tors  and  by  those  who  had  served  under  them. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning 
the  faithful  services  of  the  teachers  and  officers  who  have 
done  so  much  to  build  up  the  school.  We  would  especially 
mention  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  school 
from  almost  the  lieginning  and  who  still  are  faithful  and 
efficient  employees.  Miss  Harris,  Principal  of  the  Literary 
Department,  and  Miss  Sarah  Taylor,  teacher  in  the  music 
department.  Miss  Hannah  I  Houston,  literary  teacher,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richard,  industrial  instructor. 

The  Chairman  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  you  my  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  who  will 
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H.  B.  JACOBS  THOMAS  S.  McALONEY 

Former  Superintendent  Present  Superintendent 


give  you  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  early  history 
and  work  of  the  Institution. 


5.  Reminiscences 

By  H.  B.  Jacobs 

Former  Kuperintcndent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  attend  this  celebration  and  have  a  part  in  its  ex¬ 
ercises — the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
school.  Not  that  I  rejoice  at  the  necessity  for  this  institu¬ 
tion.  Would  there  were  no  necessity  for  this  school  or  for 
any  other  of  a  like  character  anywhere,  but  as  there  is,  I 
rejoice  with  you  that  through  a  true  philanthropic  spirit, 
inspired  by  an  earnest  Christian  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the 
unfortunate,  the  good  people  of  Pittsburgh  have  through 
their  influence  and  support  brought  this  institution  which 
started  in  such  a  small  and  humble  manner  to  such  magni¬ 
ficent  usefulness  as  we  see  it  today. 

Yes !  You  who  have  given  your  time  and  your  means  to 
the  support  and  development  of  this  enterprise,  have  reason 
to  feel  truly  gratified  at  what  has  been  accomplished  here. 

A  published  article  giving  a  partial  account  of  the 
work  of  this  school,  which  fell  into  my  hands  some  time  ago, 
stated  that  more  than  435  pupils  have  been  enrolled  up  to 
this  time  and  of  course,  have  been  instructed  to  different 
standards  of  efficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  different  de¬ 
partments.  The  same  article  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  very  remarkable  and  successful  employment  in  the 
various  occupations  of  life  of  a  number  of  pupils  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  institution  after  having  completed  one 
or  more  of  the  different  courses  of  training. 

But  no  one  can  be  more  profoundly  gratified, at  the 
achievements  of  the  pupils  mentioned  in  the  article  referred 
to  than  your  humble  speaker,  for  most  of  them  were  former 
pupils  of  ours  and  it  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  know  of  their  success  in  life.  Besides  it  confirms  and 
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verifies  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  correctness  of  our  aims 
and  purposes  and  our  methods  of  instruction. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  partial  if  I  call  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  a  few  of  these  pupils  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  speak  of  all  if  time  would  permit.  First  I  will  refer  to 
Joseph  Ambrose,  a  young  Hungarian,  who  came  to  this 
country  a  mere  boy  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  obtained 
employment  in  a  coal  mine  near  a  neighboring  town  and 
while  thus  employed  one  evening  about  10  o’clock,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  mine,  an  unexpected  explosion 
occurred  which  burned  his  body  terribly  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  his  eyes.  He  was  later  brought  to  our  school,  where 
in  the  course  of  time  and  by  patience,  tact  and  skill,  he  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  and  to  read 
an  embossed  system.  A  very  difficult  task  for  one  whose 
hands  were  so  calloused  and  with  whom  difficulty  of  a 
foreign  language  had  to  be  overcome.  Later  he  was  taught  to 
tune  pianos,  and  is  now  I  am  told  able  to  earn  a  respectable 
living  and  more  than  he  would  ever  had  been  able  to  earn 
in  a  coal  mine. 

I  might  also  refer  to  Mr.  William  H.  Long,  one  of  the 
first  pupils  and  one  of  our  first  graduates,  who  through  en- 
ergy,  perseverance,  and  manliness,  has  made  such  good 
use  of  his  educational  advantages  and  has  achieved  a  re¬ 
markable  success  in  your  midst.  Then  I  might  refer  to 
Maud  Hays  and  Jean  Cowan,  Frank  Gaston,  John  Taylor 
and  many  others,  but  I  must  forbear.  However,  these  inci¬ 
dents  and  others  that  I  might  give  show  the  possibilities  for 
those  who  pass  through  this  institution,  and  must  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  who  are  interested  in  its  successful  op¬ 
eration.  And  to  no  one,  I  beg  to  repeat,  can  these  achieve¬ 
ments  be  more  gratifying  than  to  me. 

I  shall  now  have  to  pass  over  many  of  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  my  coming  here  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  organization  of  the  school  on  42nd  Street,  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  work,  of  the  little  entertainments  we  gave  in 
the  chapel  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  else¬ 
where  to  attract  attention,  of  a  meeting  of  a  sub-committee 
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of  the  legislative  committee  on  appropriations,  which  visited 
us  during  the  first  term  of  the  school,  to  the  acquiring  of 
the  deed  for  this  plot  of  ground  and  the  means  for  raising 
additional  funds  for  these  buildings  and  many  other  details 
in  this  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  this  magnificent  pipe  organ,  for  the  completion 
of  the  third  story  of  the  building,  for  the  planting  of  the 
trees  on  the  grounds,  and  many  other  things.  But  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  tell  of  all  these. 

Today  we  have  viewed  with  general  satisfaction  this 
group  of  splendid  buildings,  and  have  commended  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  complete  appointments.  While  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  staunch  supporters  and  friends,  who  were  willing 
to  encourage  any  movement  for  its  development  and  effici¬ 
ency,  few  of  them  could  look  far  enough  into  the  future  to 
see  that.  Thus  the  institution  has  in  the  past  25  years  de¬ 
veloped  and  grown  in  importance  and  efficiency  from  the 
small  and  humble  surroundings  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning.  Today  you  behold  its  splendid  appointments, 
and  I  am  told  that  130  pupils  are  enrolled.  Its  success  is 
marked  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
philanthropic  people  in  this  community.  It  meets  a  long 
felt  demand  in  this  whole  western  part  of  the  state. 

While  the  institution  had  staunch  supporters  and 
friends,  who  were  willing  to  encourage  any  movement  for 
its  development  and  efficiency,  few  of  them  could  look  far 
enough  into  the  future  to  see  that.  Thus  the  institution  has 
in  the  past  25  years  developed  and  grown  in  importance  and 
efficiency  from  the  small  and  humble  surroundings  to  which 
I  referred  at  the  beginning.  Today  you  behold  its  splendid 
appointments,  and  I  am  told  that  130  pupils  are  enrolled. 
Its  success  is  marked  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  all  philanthropic  people  in  this  community.  It 
meets  a  long  felt  demand  in  this  whole  western  part  of  the 
state. 

These  people  have  all  been  faithful  and  earnest  in  their 
work  and  that  they  have  rendered  satisfactory  services  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  most  of  them  are  still  with 
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you.  Miss  Bemson,  with  Miss  Loomis’s  assistance,  was  real¬ 
ly  the  founder  of  your  fancy  work  department  for  girls. 
Miss  Loomis  w'as  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  faithful 
and  earnest  workers  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  institution.  No 
work  was  too  menial  or  too  great  for  her.  She  withdrew 
from  the  school  voluntarily  on  account  of  ill  health  of  her¬ 
self  and  mother.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  veteran  in  the  service 
and  has  been  true  and  faithful  to  every  duty  to  which  he 
has  been  called. 

This  is  a  great  work,  and  you  here  tonight  have  a  great 
duty  to  perform  to  perpetuate  it  in  all  its  effect  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  remember  that  in  doing  so,  you  are  laboring  for 
Tiod  and  humanity,  and  be  assured  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  sit  on  the  western  veranda  and  watch  the 
shadows  grow  longer  and  the  sun  decending  below  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon  and  the  light  growing  dimmer,  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction,  that  can  come  to  you,  no  matter  what  may  be  your 
possessions,  will  be  the  fact  that  you  have  been  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  your  fellowmen.  You  know  that  Holy  Writ  says 
that  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  World, 
and  then  “inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
your  Master.”  What  a  reward  and  what  a  welcome!  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

•  One  of  the  special  sources  of  gratification  has  been  the 
fact  that  this  occasion  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  neighbors  in  same  work  in  other  States,  and  we  are 
very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  tonight  the  very  able  man 
at  the  head  of  a  like  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  [Applause]. 
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wireless  Telegraphy  is  interesting  the  older  students. 
This  boy  has  made  his  own  instrument. 


6.  From  a  Neighb  or's  View-Point 

By  J.  F.  Bledsoe 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
bring  greetings  from  Maryland  to  this  your  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary.  The  subject  assigned  to  me  to-night  is  “From 
a  Neighbor’s  View  Point.”  Mr.  McAloney  might  just  as 
well  have  said  “From  a  Brother’s  View  Point,”  because  he 
and  I  have  been  associated  together  since  we  were  in  college 
and  later  became  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

I  look  back  nine  years,  I  believe  it  is,  since  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Aloney  became  Superintendent  of  this  school,  and  I  re¬ 
member  receiving  a  letter  from  your  Secretary  in  which 
you  asked  that  I  recommend  a  man  to  take  the  superinten¬ 
dency  of  this  school  and  I  at  once  wrote,  recommending  Mr. 
McAloney  who  was  then  in  Montana  and  stating  that  he 
had  been  my  personal  friend  for  a  number  of  years  and 
I  could  hardly  have  recommended  a  better  man  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  occupies.  If  Mr.  Edwards  is  here  he  probably 
remembers  receiving  that  letter.  And  so  you  have  been  con¬ 
gratulating  yourselves  that  you  have  such  an  efficient  sup¬ 
erintendent  ;  now,  I  want  to  claim  at  least  part  of  the  credit 
because  I  believe  I  was  largely  responsible  for  your  having 
secured  him. 

The  Maryland  view  point  is  that  of  one  who  has  just 
had  the  opportunity  to  build  an  entirely  new  school.  We 
have  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  one  end  of  which  we  have 
built  one  department  and  on  the  other  the  main  school.  Our 
power  plant,  supplying  heat,  light,  water  and  ice,  is  located 
in  the  valley  between.  We  built  on  the  cottage  plan  and 
after  four  years  of  experience  with  it  we  would  not  have 
any  other  arrangement. 

In  passing  through  your  buildings  this  morning  I 
noticed  that  every  available  spot  in  the  cellar  even  was  in 
use  in  order  to  carry  on  your  school.  Your  school  is  doing 
good  work  but  under  handicapped  conditions.  The  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  crowded 
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condition  to  continue.  Why,  Mr.  McAloney  under  these 
circumstances  reminds  me  of  an  over-grown  boy  who  has 
outgrown  his  suit.  He  is  a  big  Superintendent  as  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  work  he  has  done  since  he  came  to  you. 
but  he  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  you  must  certainly  provide 
new  cloth  and  have  him  a  new  suit  made,  for  you  can’t  stop 
the  growth  of  such  an  energetic  Superintendent,  nor  can  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  afford  to  further  handicap  a  work  so 
worthy  as  this.  A  school  of  this  character  needs  plenty  of 
room  for  gardens,  athletic  grounds  and  even  for  farming 
and  dairy  purposes. 

Already  you  have  done  nobly  in  building  a  model  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  gymnasium  but  your  main  school  will  suffer 
if  you  cannot  have  more  room  for  it.  So  my  message  to 
you  from  Maryland  to-night  is,  give  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  more  room  in  which  to  grow  in  order  that  the 
work  you  want  to  do  may  be  done  in  a  freer,  bigger,  broad¬ 
er,  and  better  manner. 

7.  Pilgrim's  Chorus — Tannhaeuser  .  Wagner 

Institution  Chorus 

BY  THK  CHAIRMAN  : 

We  have  a  disappointment  on  our  program  tonight  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Director  Edward  E.  Allen 
of  Boston,  who  has  been  a  fellow- worker. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  McAloney  to  read  Mr.  Allen’s  tele¬ 
gram  just  now. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Superintendent  McAloney : 

I  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  your  Main  Building 
and  of  your  Gymnasium  and  fully  expected  to  attend  the 
silver  anniversary  tomorrow  but  events  here  prevent.  Ex¬ 
tremely  sorry.  Please  accept  my  profound  congratulations. 
Without  removal  and  rebuilding  the  institution  I  knew  has 
within  a  decade  been  broadened  and  energized  into  a  splen¬ 
did  school. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 
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BY  THE  CHAIRMAN: 


It  is  a  serious  question  with  the  management  of  our 
present  institutions  what  shall  be  done  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  graduate.  W  e  gave  them  their  diploma,  we  out¬ 
fitted  them  for  self-support,  but  with  their  diploma  they 
disappeared  and  were  necessarily  more  or  less  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  getting  employment.  That  gave  rise  to  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  is  doing  a  remarkable  work,  known  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .Association  for  the  Blind;  and  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  it  now  occupies  from  cellar  to  attic  the  old  Duquesne 
School  down  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Second  Avenues. 
It  is  well  worth  a  visit  to  see  these  men  at  their  work  down 
there,  largely  contributing  to  their  own  support,  the  State 
helping  to  make  up  the  little  deficiency  to  increase  their  earn¬ 
ing  power  as  it  is  necessary  for  their  support.  In  that  con¬ 
nection  we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  tonight  Mr. 
W  alter  W'.  Stamm,  who  has  been  successful  not  only  in  his 
department  but  also  in  the  same  connection  what  he  has 
done  down  there  has  been  taken  up  by  every  city  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Stamm  will  tell  you  what  is  going 
on  at  that  very  interesting  i)lace. 

9.  Co-operation 

liv  Walter  W.  Stamm 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  .Vs.soeiation 
for  the  Blind. 

-\s  I  said  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
this  afternoon,  I  was  reminded  of  the  first  visit  that  I  made 
to  that  institution  about  seven  years  ago  upon  an  invitation 
of  a  pupil  of  this  school  whom  I  had  just  met  quite  acci¬ 
dentally  a  short  time  before.  As  we  saw  the  work  that  was 
done,  and  the  j)rogram  rendered  by  these  fine  boys  and 
fine  girls  I  said  a  number  of  times  how  wonderful  it  is  that 
they  are  able  to  do  so  many  things.  By  a  strange  trick 
of  fate  I  find  myself  now  working  for  the  blind,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  my  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  and  privileges  I  know  of,  to  be  associated  with  a 
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man  like  Mr.  McAloney,  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  After  three  years  of  effort  and  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  superintendent  of  that  school,  with  the 
teachers  and  those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  work 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  blind  boys  and  girls  learn 
so  many  things.  I  am  surprised  they  cannot  do  more  than 
they  do.  But  the  interest  of  the  school  is  not  confined  to  the 
pupils  alone.  Like  as  a  hen  would  gather  her  chicks,  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  of  this  institution  are  loath  to 
allow  these  blind  boys  and  blind  girls  to  get  away  from  their 
protecting  wing,  and  long  before  graduation  time  we  find 
Mr.  McAloney  worrying  and  studying  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  for  the  graduates— for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  to  leave  his  institution  within  the  next  four  or  five 
months.  Then  he  calls  upon  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 
He  discusses  the  ability  of  the  particular  person  he  has  in 
mind  and  all  his  characteristics.  He  says,  “I  would  suggest 
that  in  your  work  with  the  adult  blind,  such-and-such  would 
be  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  with  this  person  soon  to  be 
graduated  from  my  school.”  And  we  have  seldom  found 
that  Mr.  McAloney ’s  advice  or  the  suggestions  of  his 
teachers  have  been  anything  but  the  proper  thing.  There  is 
a  tie  existing  between  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind  which  I  hope  may  never  be  severed. 
There  is  nothing  too  large  for  that  school  to  do ;  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  co-operation  which  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  with  this  School  for  the  Blind.  When 
we  think  of  the  many  instances  they  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  we 
can  only  give  proper  credit  for  the  great  help  which  we 
have  had  from  the  superintendent  of  that  School.  Without 
this  assistance  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  We  are  only  a  baby  five  years 
old ;  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  25  years  old,  and  I  am  glad 
as  a  representative  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  its 
workers  to  extend  to  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  to  its  workers  the  gratitude  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  to  express  the 
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wish  that  it  may  have  many  more  years  of  success.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

10.  Piano — Rustle  of  Spring  .  Striding 

By  Elmer  K.  Hamilton 
BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

One  of  the  special  privileges  we  have  tonight  is  the 
presence  of  a  man  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  the  same 
line  as  ourselves  in  the  City  of  New  York — a  very  much 
bigger  field,  of  course,  than  our  own,  but  very  much  along 
parallel  lines;  and  I  take  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  Mr.  VanCleve,  at  the  head  of  that  institution. 


1 1 .  Self-Expression 

By  Edward  M.  VanCleve 

Superintendent  of  New  York  City  School  for  Blind  and 
Managing  Director  of  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

You  have  just  heard  from  the  “baby”  institution — the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  you  have  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  school  just  now  celebrating 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  I  come  to  you  hoary  with  age 
to  bring  to  you  the  congratulations  of  the  oldest  school  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  more  than  four-score  years 
since  the  New  York  City  Institute  opened  its  doors  to  the 
first  children  who  received  instruction  in  this  country.  Very 
shortly  after,  two  other  institutions  opened  their  doors,  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  that  one  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Overbrook  school.  But  we  represent  the  earliest  school  in 
this  country  to  bring  the  light  of  intelligence  to  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  of  our  country.  More  than  two  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  have  come  under  the  instruction  of  the  wise  men  and 
women  who  have  been  in  charge  of  and  have  been  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  school  which  I  represent.  There  are 
none  of  them  living  today — the  first  pupils  have  passed  off 
the  stage.  One  of  the  early  ones  passed  away  just  last 
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spring — dear  old  Fannie  Crosby,  whose  songs  have  sung 
themselves  into  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  come  here  today 
— instructed  by  my  Board  to  do  so — to  present  our  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  this  auspicious  occasion  and  thus  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  public  way  the  achievements  of  25  years.  We 
find  ourselves  as  we  express  ourselves.  Upon  the  face  of  a 
child  who  this  afternoon  expressed  his  interest  in  doing 
something  for  the  governor  of  the  State  we  found  a  new 
kind  of  expression  of  growth  that  that  child  had  never 
known  before ;  and  so,  every  one  of  us  grows  as  he  expresses 
himself,  for  that  expression  is  the  expression  of  what  we 
call  the  self-made  man,  whose  soul,  perhaps  in  life,  has  to 
grow  up  into  financial,  and  personal  strength.  Possibly  his 
ambition  demands  that  he  shall  come  to  be  a  power  in  the 
community  as  a  politician,  as  a  worker  in  the  interest  parti¬ 
cularly  of  himself,  or  he  may  have  as  his  motive  that  the 
highest  development  will  be,  not  in  selfish  'aggrandize¬ 
ment  but  in  helping  others ;  and  as  he  takes  such  an  ideal 
as  that  and  such  a  motive  as  his  guide  his  growth  will  be  of 
a  type  that  will  commend  itself  to  all  his  fellows.  He  will 
grow  into  the  type  of  a  man  or  woman  who  will  be  loved  by 
the  needy  long  beyond  the  time  of  his  natural  life. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  an  institution — that 
it  becomes  a  power  in  the  community  as  it  lives  for  some¬ 
body  else  or  some  other  purpose  than  itself.  If  this  school, 
whose  anniversary  we  here  celebrate  tonight,  were  living 
only  to  perpetuate  itself,  to  make  itself  merely  a  well-known 
institution  in  your  midst,  it  would  not  be  remembered  grate¬ 
fully  ;  but  as  it  does  good  for  its  students,  as  it  helps  them  to 
become  useful  citizens,  as  its  purpose  is  altruistic,  it  becomes 
a  real  force  in  the  community. 

But  I  want  to  say  something  more  for  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  to  speak  of  its 
influence  on  its  students.  I  want  to  say,  as  I  have  observed 
its  growth,  I  have  found  that  in  every  good  work  and  word 
it  has  been  represented.  Particularly  let  me  speak — since 
Mr.  Stamm  has  already  spoken  of  it — of  the  interest  taken 
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in  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  corporators  and  the  board  of  directors.  Let  me 
say  a  word  also  in  regard  to  the  work  I  represent  for  the 
prevention  of  needless  blindness.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  movement  this  School  has  been  represented  in  all  the 
various  conferences  of  the  .American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision.  .And  so  1  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
say  at  this  time  of  congratulation — that  it  is  doing  its  labors 
not  only  for  its  own  community  but  for  all  of  the  blind, 
everywhere.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  hope  the  years  as 
they  pass  will  be  years  of  greater  and  greater  usefulness 
here  and  elsewhere.  [.Applause.] 

HY  TiiK  chairman: 

I  have  special  pleasure  in  presenting  the  next  speaker 
because  of  my  intimacy  with  him  and  the  work  that  he  did 
for  us  when  we  started  the  Pennsylvania  .Association  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  deserving  son  of  a  worthy 
sire.  His  father  was  a  blind  man,  and  the  work  that  he 
did  in  connection  with  the  blind  and  for  their  good  at¬ 
tracted  not  only  the  attention  of  this  country  but  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  They  sent  for  him  and  took  him 
over  to  England ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  wonderful  work 
he  did  there  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
they  knighted  him  “Sir”  Francis  Campbell.  His  son  is  fol¬ 
lowing  rapidly  in  his  foot-steps.  We  had  scarcely  launched 
our  work  when  he  was  called  for  in  a  hurry,  and  dear  knows 
where  he  will  land ;  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

12.  Three  Great  Factors  in  Making  a 
Successful  School 

By  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell 

Executive  Secretary  of  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Editor  of  the  “Outlook  for  the  Blind.” 

With  the  few  seconds  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  us  it  is 
difficult  effectively  to  emphasize  not  only  the  things  which 
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play  an  important  part  in  an  educational  system  such  as  that 
which  is  being  spoken  of  tonight  but  also  those  which  con¬ 
cern  the  very  lives  of  the  blind  boys  and  girls  at  this  end  of 
the  state. 

There  are  three  essential  factors  in  making  a  school  for 
the  blind  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  its  students.  First, 
a  school  of  this  kind  must  have  an  ideal  board  of  managers. 

I  find  myself  upon  this  occasion  in  an  unique  position  as  I 
come  to  you  from  outside  the  state  and  having  had  personal 
experience  with  the  boards  of  management  of  several 
schools  for  the  blind,  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  speak 
frankly  about  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  I  was  connected  with  work  for 
the  adult  blind  at  this  end  of  the  state  for  eighteen  months 
and  in  that  capacity  was  frequently  called  upon  to  meet 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  direct  the  destines  of  this 
school  for  the  blind.  I  cannot  mention  all  of  them  but  I 
am  prompted  to  refer  to  those  with  whom  I  had  personal 
dealings  while  in  Pittsburgh.  The  first  is  our  worthy  chair¬ 
man  this  evening.  Col.  Schoonmaker.  The  next  is  that 
gracious  gentleman  who  presided  this  afternoon,  the  Hon. 
H.  Kirke  Porter.  After  these  I  am  prompted  to  mention 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Blackburn,  and  last  of  all  that 
friend  of  every  one  in  Pittsburgh  who  is  familiarly  known 
as  “Uncle  John”  Brashear. 

Each  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  have  been  and 
are  still  connected  with  such  enterprises  that  the  usual  visi¬ 
tor  to  their  offices  has  to  have  a  pre-arranged  appointment 
or  wait  in  their  anteroom  some  length  of  time.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  can  tell  you  this  evehing  that  while  I  was  in 
Pittsburgh  I  never  called  upon  any  of  these  gentlemen  in  be¬ 
half  of  work  for  the  blind  that  they  did  not  grant  me  an 
immediate  audience.  A  school  for  the  blind  which  can  have 
upon  its  board  of  trustees  this  type  of  clear  visioned  men, 
busy  with  affairs  of  the  world,  and  yet  so  sympathetically 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  that  they  are  willing 
to  give  liberally  of  their  time  to  help  blind  boys  and  girls 
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become  useful  members  of  society,  is  certainly  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated. 

Second,  to  be  effective  a  school  for  the  blind  must  have 
a  capable  corps  of  teachers  and  uptodate  equipment.  From 
Superintendent  McAloney  to  the  young  lady  who  graciously 
takes  visitors  over  the  school  you  may  congratulate  your¬ 
selves  this  evening  on  your  staff.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  the  matter  of  equipment,  one  cannot  be  quite  as  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  I  suppose  it  is  an  open  secret  that  that  is  why  the 
Governor  has  been  invited  here  today  and,  if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  may  I  include  him  among  the  factors  which 
are  important  in  making  a  successful  school  for  the  blind? 
There  are  not  many  chief  state  executives  who  would  be ' 
willing  to  give  an  entire  day  to  the  problem  of  training  the 
blind.  Not  only  was  Governor  Brumbaugh  with  us  this 
afternoon,  when  he  examined  every  detail  of  the  institution, 
but  he  is  here  again  this  evening,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  several  hundred  institutions  receiving  state 
aid  which  might  similarly  call  upon  him.  Possibly  his  in¬ 
terest  in  this  school  results  from  the  fact  that  he  himself 
is  a  school  tnan.  Indeed,  not  only  has  Governor  Brumbaugh 
been  an  educator  of  those  who  see,  but  he  has  personal 
knowledge  of  training  those  who  are  blind,  for,  as  he  told 
me  this  afternoon,  he  at  one  time  had  a  student  in  one  of 
his  classes  who  was  totally  blind  and  he  added  most  effect¬ 
ively — “You  do  not  need  to  tell  me  that  the  blind  can  do 
well  for  I  know  it ;  my  former  blind  pupil  is  today  making 
good  at  the  other  end  of  the  state.” 

On  our  tour  of  inspection  this  afternoon  we  saw  a  blind 
young  man  tuning  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building. 
In  that  same  basement  we  saw  a  young  woman  giving  a 
demonstration  in  domestic  science.  What  was  even  more 
important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  we  saw  an  institution 
struggling  to  do  the  best  for  its  pupils  without  'having 
modern  equipment,  and  the  significant  thing  to  some  of  us 
is  that  these  same  pupils  will  be  expected  to  compete  with 
the  graduates  of  that  magnificent  school  building  which  is 
being  constructed  less  than  one  hundred  yards  away  from 
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them.  A  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  being 
spent  to  build  and  equip  one  of  the  finest  high  school  build¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States  for  those  who  see.  The  question 
that  confronts  us  tonight  is  “What  is  Pennsylvania  going  to 
do  to  provide  equally  good  equipment  for  these  boys  and 
girls  who  cannot  see?” 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  factor  in  making  a  success¬ 
ful  school  for  the  blind,  i.e.,  the  public.  It  is  unfair  to  bring 
your  Governor  here  today  and  then  when  he  leaves  this 
building  tonight  say,  “He  will  sign  the  necessary  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  and  give  the  school  all  that  is  needed.”  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Governor  Brumbaugh  would  like  to  do  this,  but  you 
must  remember  that  millions  of  dollars  have  to  be  spent  for 
other  institutions  with  equally  worthy  claims.  It  is  up  to 
YOU  to  make  the  public  realize  that  it  is  a  wise  expenditure 
of  money  to  give  blind  boys  and  girls  as  good  an  education 
as  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters  receive.  If  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  spend  hundreds  of.  thousands  of  dollars  to  equip 
schools  for  the  seeing  it  is  just  as  important  to  properly 
equip  schools  for  the  blind.  If  you  will  spread  this  gospel 
with  sufficient  force  so  that  the  message  shall  reach  Harris¬ 
burg  in  no  uncertain  terms,  then  indeed  will  Governor 
Brumbaugh  be  willing  to  respond. 

Quite  as  important  as  adequate  equipment  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  toward  the  blind,  and  once  more  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  YOU — my  hearers.  In  closing,  let  me  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  apply  what  I  am  saying  directly  by  asking  how 
many  of  you  in  this  auditorium  tonight  have  your  pianos 
tuned  by  blind  tuners?  How  many  of  you  have  given  a 
graduate  of  this  school  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  musical 
program  when  you  have  been  entertaining  your  friends? 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  test  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  is  going  to  come  when  the  graduates  take  up  their  fight 
in  the  world.  That  is  to  say  that  when  they  try  to  earn  their 
living  side  by  side  with  you  who  are  here  tonight.  You  may 
have  an  excellent  board  of  management,  the  best  corps  of 
teachers  and  equipment,  but  if  you,  who  ultimately  have  to 
employ  the  blind,  are  not  willing  to  give  them  a  square  deal. 


then  indeed  the  school  will  be  a  failure.  Let  me  urge  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  do  at  least  your  part  in  helping  the 
blind  to  take  their  place  in  the  economic  world.  Forget  as 
far  as  possible  that  they  have  to  do  their  work  in  the  dark 
and  judge  them  fairly  by  the  results  they  obtain.  Upon  this 
basis  a  U'ell  trained  blind  man  or  woman  can  do  much  that 
is  needed  by  all  of  us. 

Do  all  you  can  to  secure  generous  appropriations  from 
the  state  but  remember — in  the  final  analysis — it  is  YOU 
who  are  to  determine  the  success — or  failure — of  the  young 
men  and  women.  Do  your  i)art  and  do  it  now. 

BY  THE  Cn.\IRMAN; 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
surprises  that  awaits  us  is  the  presence  among  our  visiting 
guests  here  of  one  whom  we  had  scarcely  reason  to  expect 
could  take  the  time  to  come  from  the  seat  of  government 
at  Harrisburg  and  spend  a  whole  day  with  us  and  who  elec¬ 
trified  us  with  a  speech  this  afternoon  at  the  School  for 
Blind  for  every  man  and  woman  of  this  community;  and  if 
he  just  warms  you  uj)  as  he  did  those  who  heard  him  this 
afternoon  it  will  be  all  right.  I  have  no  greater  pleasure 
than  in  introducing  to  you  the  (iovernor  of  our  State,  Hon¬ 
orable  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
WEIX:OMING  THE  GOVERNOR, 


13.  Address 

By  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaitoh 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  good  Friends; 

It  is  a  ha])|)y  occasion  when  as  many  good  people  as 
have  gathered  here  tonight  meet  to  do  honor  and  to  pay 
respect  to  a  movement  in  a  community  like  this  which  dedi¬ 
cates  itself  in  assisting  to  make  helpless  people  self-helpful 
— for  if  I  rightly  sense  the  spirit  of  your  institution  that  is 
what  you  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  little  old  church  on  Germantown 
Avenue  in  Philadelphia,  at  number  6611,  we  placed  a  tablet 
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to  a  famous  preacher  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
ttiry  spoke  with  power  from  the  pulpit  of  that  little  church. 
A  man  he  was — six  feet  and  three  inches  tall — whose  voice 
was  commanding  and  whose  words  were  gracious,  and  we 
all  felt  it  an  honor  to  join  in  putting  that  memorial  tablet 
upon  the  wall  where  for  fifty-five  years  he  had  stood  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  of  the  world.  Old  Peter 
Kiser  was  a  blind  man,  and  if  another  minister  came  into 
his  church  or  if  he  visited  in  another  church  and  the  scrip¬ 
ture  was  quoted  or  read  that  blind  man  could  correct  any 
mis-quotation  of  the  entire  Bible — a  record  of  memory 
achievement  almost  without  an  equal  in  the  history  of  men. 

Now  I  mention  that  particular  instance  because  1  should 
like  to  lay.  upon  you  this  thought  tonight — that  if  a  blind 
man  can  i)reach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  power,  how 
ought  you  and  I  who  live  here  in  this  world  with  our  eyes 
wide  ojjcn  behave  ourselves  on  the  great  question  of  the 
testing  of  human  life  and  human  souls. 

I  heard  a  thing  the  other  day  that  greatly  interested  me. 
.\  man  in  Philadelphia  engaged  in  an  im]*)rtant  business, 
and  whose  check  would  be  good  in  our  banks  for  a  sum  of 
seven  figures  tells  this  story — that  his  two  sisters  for  eleven 
years  made  it  a  rule  for  one  of  them  always  to  l)e  awake 
at  night  while  the  other  one  slept,  that  one  might  be  present 
at  the  side  of  the  blind  mother’s  bed  in  case  she  awakened 
and  wanted  anything.  The  devotion  of  those  two  girls  to 
their  blind  mother  has  made  them  among  the  sweetest  and 
finest  characters  in  the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Now.  that  is  a  second  thing  that  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to:  When  you  give  your  life  to  the  helping 
of  others  and  lend  yourself  in  a  large  service  and  do  in  a 
common  way  an  unselfish  good  for  others  that  need  it,  you 
make  your  own  life  richer.  It  is  Cod’s  law  of  compensation. 
You  can’t  grow  big  and  be  of  much  use  in  this  world  if  you 
are  thinking  of  yourself  instead  of  thinking  of  your  kind. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  a  preach¬ 
er  of  the  gospel,  who  travelled  from  canyon  to  canyon  after 
the  cruel  Spanish  wars  and  ministered  to  the  widows  and  the 
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orphans  of  that  community.  On  his  journeys  from  place  to 
place  he  was  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  his  grandson, 
a  boy  eight  or  nine  years  old.  One  evening  when  they  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  twilight  to  their  little, 
humble  home,  this  boy,  thinking  of  the  distress  and  suffering 
they  had  witnessed  together  through  the  day,  said  to  his  old 
grandfather :  “Grandfather,  when  I  become  a  man  I  shall 
take  the  side  of  the  poor and  when  he  became  a  man  he 
remembered  the  pledge  of  his  youth  and  began,  as  his  bi¬ 
ographer  says,  to  live  like  a  beggar,  that  he  might  live  among 
and  train  beggars  to  live  like  men.  His  monuments  of  ser¬ 
vice  still  stand,  and  if  you  were  to  walk  the  barhasi  of  the 
chief  city  in  Switzerland,  you  would  see  the  memorial  of 
the  great  Swiss  nation  to  Henry  Pesselochi,  the  great¬ 
hearted  teacher  of  the  helpless.  It  is  that  kind  of  love  in 
our  group  that  makes  life  worth  while. 

I  have  been  thinking  as  I  sat  here  listening  to  these 
addresses  tonight,  and  to  the  fire  and  zeal  of  Brother  Camp¬ 
bell,  whether  we  rightly  sense  the  opportunity  that  lies  right 
here  in  this  little  school  for  the  blind  to  do  a  large  and  un¬ 
common  thing,  not  only  for  them  but  fur  ourselves,  shall 
we  say.  In  that  school  today  a  press  was  printing  raised 
cards  that  these  children  might  learn  to  read.  We  saw  the 
])lane  and  the  chisel  and  the  hammer  and  the  glue-iiot, 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  trained  in  a  vo¬ 
cation  in  that  school.  There  was,  in  other  words,  the  ha])py 
linking  of  the  two  forms  of  education  which  today  challenge 
the  interest  of  society — what  we  call  a  liberal  education  and 
what  we  call  a  vocational  or  bread-winning  education.  I 
shall  not  worry  you  tonight  with  a  discussion  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  two,  nor  do  I  need  discuss  with  you  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giviirg  these  blind  children  a  vocational  training ; 
for  it  is  fundamental  for  them  as  well  as  for  you  that  when 
they  leave  this  school  they  shall  be  self-supporting  social 
units  in  your  economic  and  social  life  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  vital  to  our  welfare. 

But  may  I  point  out  for  a  minute  or  two  the  meaning 
of  that  liberal  aspect  of  that  education  for  these  blind  people. 
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If  I  rightly  understand  the  matter  the  meaning  of  a  liberal 
education  is  an  education  which  fits  one  to  enjoy  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  thought  and  the  product  of  other  people.  Here  is 
a  great  splendid  piece  of  music  that  leaped  from  the  heart 
of  a  great  genius  somewhere  in  the  centuries.  It  is  yours 
if  you  can  entertain  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  the  power  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  enjoy  that  music  is  your  cultural  power.  There  is 
a  great  painting  hung  upon  the  wall  here  in  your  Carnegie 
Building.  You  come  before  it,  you  look  at  it,  and  your 
power  to  enjoy  it  and  to  interpret  it  is  the  cultural  quality 
of  your  life.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  if  all  this  wide,  wonder¬ 
ful  world  of  ours  has  no  message  for  your  soul  you  are 
indeed  a  sordid  social  creature ;  you  are  a  man  or  woman 
“with  the  hoe,’’  the  helpless  and  hopeless  individual  whose 
life  grows  narrow  and  dark  and  whose  outlook  is  nothing. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  spirit  has  been  trained  so  that  it 
enjoys  life,  catches  the  hidden  suggestions  and  meanings  of 
things,  sees  the  processes  of  God  in  the  created  universe  and 
thinks  with  Him  the  laws  that  operate  in  things,  then,  in  a 
large  way,  you  have  vision  in  your  soul  whether  you  have  it 
in  your  eyes  or  not,  and  you  are  a  social  creature ;  and  these 
blind  children  that  are  now  in  your  Institution  and  those 
that  in  the  providence  of  God  in  the  years  to  come  shall 
walk  into  it  for  care  and  shelter  and  help,  they  need  that 
type  of  cultural  help  from  you  to  the  end  that  when  they 
walk  out  from  here  there  shall  be  in  their  lives  the  power  to 
enjoy  all  the  wonderful  things  which  God  has  set  about  us 
and  challenged  us  to  entertain.  If  you  walk  under  the  stars 
and  they  render  no  message  unto  your  spirit  you  are  like 
the  creature  in  that  i)oem  of  Wordsworth's,  to  whom  “a 
flower  by  the  river’s  brim  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him — 
and  it  was  nothing  more.”  Life  is  more  than  meat  and 
more  than  raiment,  and  we  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
■  in  training  these  dependent  wards  of  the  Commonwealth  we 
have  not  done  our  full  duty  when  we  have  simply  given 
them  the  power  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  food,  but  when 
we  have  given  them  the  power  to  fill  their  .souls  with  glad¬ 
ness  and  joy.  So  I  ask  you  to  keep  that  in  mind  and  to  read 
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DINING  ROOM— KINDERGARTEN  COTTAGE 


SOME  OF  THE  APPARATUS  USED  BY  THE  BLIND. 

1. — Braille  Desk  Slate  and  Stylus.  2 — Pencil  Writing  Tablet.  3 — Braille  Pocket  Slate 
4 — Braille  Writer.  6 — Taylor  Arithmetic  Slate. 


to  these  children  and  to  talk  to  these  children  and  give  them 
the  power  to  read  and  talk  so  that  they  may  interpret  unto 
their  own  spirits  the  large  visions  and  the  large  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  their  spirits  should  rightly  entertain. 

Now,  when  you  plan  a  school  like  that  you  not  only 
plan  an  institution  but  you  plan  a  principle.  You  practically 
plan  a  challenge  to  society  and  to  civilization.  You  have  in 
mind  the  consecrated  purpose  to  do  a  definite  thing;  you 
dedicate  your  energies  to  the  achievement  of  that  thing,  and 
you  challenge  every  man  in  this  community  to  pass  judgment 
on  your  enterprise.  You  assert  by  the  institution  you  create 
that  you  believe  in  that  type  of  thing,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  you  promulgate  that  theory  and  emphasize  the  meaning 
of  that  institution  and  secure  the  help  and  co-operation  of 
others  in  carrying  on  its  work,  to  that  extent  do  you  realize 
the  purpose  and  vindicate  your  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
the  founding  of  the  institution.  It  takes  a  brave  mafi,  it 
takes  a  brave  woman,  it  takes  heroic  souls  to  break  away 
front  accepted  methods  and  do  the  unique  thing.  That  takes 
courage.  But  when  you  do  it  and  when  you  survive  the 
opposition  and  the  criticism  that  starts  with  the  things  you 
do,  and  the  institution  lives,  you  have  changed  the  whole 
map  of  the  world  because  you  have  won  in  your  purpose. 

In  the  first  Continental  Congress  that  met  in  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  when  the  facts  of  the 
bombardment  of  Boston  were  brought  to  the  delegates  and 
the  decrees  of  parliament  were  made  known  by  which  trial 
by  jury  by  one’s  peers  were  adopted,  and  men  were  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  seas  and  tried  in  dangerous  Courts  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  other  strange  measures  became  known  to 
the  delegates,  one  after  the  other  arose  to  solve  the  com¬ 
plicated  situation  confronting  the  colonists  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  sea.  There  was  one  young  man  in  the  crowd,  taller 
than  any  other  young  man  in  the  room,  who  hadn’t  said  a 
single  word  up  to  that  time;  but,  sensing  the  meaning  and 
catching  the  whole  colonial  spirit  into  one  breath,  he  quietly 
arose  and  said  with  dignity  but  with  great  earnestness:  “I 
propose,  gentlemen,  to  enlist  a  regiment,  subsist  them  at  my 
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own  expense  and  march  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of 
Boston.”  The  name  of  that  delegate  was  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  was  his  maiden  speech  in  that  Congress.  He  not 
only  declared  there  that  he  was  ready  to  support  the  regi¬ 
ment  but  declared  the  spirit  of  America  in  a  crisis ;  and  the 
whole  continent  rallied  to  him  and  he  carried  it  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  birth  of  a  mighty,  virile  people  here  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness  of  America.  Now,  think  what  it  would  mean  tonight 
if  just  a  few  of  you  people  would  stand  up  in  something 
like  the  spirit  of  George  Washington  and  declare  your  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  this  institution  worthy  of  the  best  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  make  it  so  fine  in  its  edu¬ 
cational  quality  and  its  equipment  and  its  physical  appoint¬ 
ments  that  these  blessed  children  that  are  blind,  through 
your  resolute  purpose,  shall  see  the  visions  of  God  in  their 
souls  and  be  trained  to  live  a  happy,  useful,  contented  life 
in  this  Commonwealth  of  ours. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  do  that  because  if  you  do,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  well  pointed  out,  then  it  becomes  not  only  easy 
but  it  becomes  imperative  that  your  legislature  and  your 
Governor  and  all  other  executives  and  legislative  bodies 
concerned  will  have  to  stand  by  you,  for  they  would  be 
ashamed  not  to  come  up  in  the  front  line  and  follow  the  flag 
of  a  brave  soul  fighting  for  a  mighty  good. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  thing  I  had  in  mind  to  say  to 
you  tonight.  I  must  not  worry  you  with  a  long  speech,  but 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  you  live  in  the  confines 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  this  great  Union  of  ours — 
Pennsylvania.  And  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  W'ant  to 
join  with  its  Governor  and  its  other  ])eoi)le  who  have  no 
axes  to  grind  and  no  selfish  puri)ose  to  serve,  to  make  this 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  sw'eetest,  cleanest,  holiest  place 
in  which  children  shall  be  born  and  in  which  families  may 
be,  in  this  world  of  ours.  1  was  born  in  this  good  State, 
down  in  one  of  its  beautiful  valleys,  along  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  streams,  the  Blue  Juniata,  and  I  love  every  mite 
of  it ;  and  I  love  its  eight  millions  of  thriving,  teeming 
people ;  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  rise  up  in  the  full 
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strength-  of  their  population,  of  their  government,  of  their 
wealth  and  of  their  full  heritage  of  traditional  power  and 
love.  This  is  the  kind  of  lives  here  in  Pennsylvania  that 
God  will  have  you  live  if  you  follow  His  beckoning  and  His 
guidance.  You  don’t  find  bad  men  and  bad  women  found¬ 
ing  institutions  for  the  blind,  founding  institutions  for  the 
crippled,  institutions  for  the  deaf,  or  institutions  for  any 
group  in  society  that  is  helpless  or  that  is  partly  helpless. 
You  will  find  devoted  to  that  kind  of  service  the  finest  people 
in  the  community,  and  if  you  want  to  get  into  a  good  field 
get  into  the  good  work  for  these  beautiful  children  that  are 
here  in  a  kind  of  a  sacred  way,  left  by  the  very  God  of  us 
all  in  our  arms  to  help,  to  train,  to  educate. 

Now,  Pennsylvania — if  you  believe  in  what  I  have  said 
— has  the  resources  within  itself  to  do  anything  her  people 
want  to  do.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  If  we  want  to 
build  a  bridge  we  can  build  a  bridge;  if  we  want  to  build  a 
school-house,  we  can  build  a  school-house ;  if  we  want  to 
build  a  highway  we  can  build  a  highway ;  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  within  reason  that  we  want  to  do  as  a  people,  because 
we  are  not  only  without  debt  (which  is  not  true  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union)  but  we  haven’t  even  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  resources  as  a  community.  Now,  if  we  want  to 
do  the  best  things  for  these  people,  for  these  blind  children, 
if  you  are  in  earnest  about  it,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  passing  pro¬ 
ject  in  your  spirit,  you  can  do  here  in  Pittsburgh  for  these 
children,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth —  you  can 
do  the  most  splendid  things  you  want  to  do  for  them.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  school  work  all  our  lives  come  here 
simply  to  felicitate  with  you  on  this  auspicious  day  and  to 
ask  you  just  for  your  own  sakes  that  you  may  be  rich  in 
your  souls,  large  in  your  visions,  strong  in  your  usefulness ; 
to  be  just,  to  be  generous,  to  be  kind  to  those  that  are  His. 
I  thank  you  very  kindly.  [Applause.] 

14.  CKoral — Gloria  .  Mozart 

By  Institution  Chohus 
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Editorials 

A  NOBLE  INSTITUTION  ‘ 

Pittsburgh  Post,  November  19,  1915. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  this  afternoon  and  evening  will  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its  school,  is  one  of  the 
many  noble  institutions  of  Pittsburgh  that  aim  at  giving  the 
physically  unfortunate  opportunities  for  becoming  the  best 
there  is  in  them.  In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  children  an 
education  comparing  with  that  of  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  it  affords  them  a  course  in  music  of  a  high  character 
and  gives  them  industrial  training  which  enables  them  to 
earn  their  living.  Pupils  who  are  unable  to  pay  tuition  or  to 
contribute  anything  toward  their  support  are  given  the  full 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  school  free  of  charge.  Mark 
that  this  is  only  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  school.  The  movement  toward  it  began  with  a  be¬ 
quest  by  Miss  Jane  Holmes  in  1884;  the  site  for  the  school, 
in  the  educational  center  in  Oakland,  was  donated  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Iv  Schenley  and  a  bequest  to  aid  in  the  building  also 
was  received  from  John  Porterfield.  Their  work  was  taken 
uj)  by  others,  and  aid  also  is  received  from  the  State.  The 
result  is  an  institution  today  of  which  not  only  Pittsburgh, 
but  the  .State,  may  he  proud. 

The  results  of  the  25  years  of  the  school  are  offered 
for  consideration  as  speaking  praise  higher  than  any  words 
that  might  be  applied  to  the  occasion.  Many  of  the  blind 
l)oys  and  girls  graduated  are  today  in  prominent  positions 
in  the  business  and  professional  life,  while  all  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  earning  their  living.  Some 
have  become  prosperous  in  the  mercantile  business";  others 
are  skilled  musicians,  teachers  of  music  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ers  ;  many  of  the  graduates  have  become  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  others  have  ])ositions  as  foremen  in  industries 
where  the  blind  work  as  skillfully  as  any.  But  these  things 
refer  only  to  their  work-a-day  careers.  How  much  fuller 


and  brighter  have  become  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  provided  for  them ! 

The  tribute  to  the  institution  is  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  these  graduates  today  and  that  of  the  poor 
blind  men  and  women  who  were  denied  such  opportunities 
when  they  were  young. 
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A  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  Nov.  19,  1915. 

The  silver  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  an  event  of  more 
than  local  interest.  The  participation  of  representatives 
of  sister  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  indicates 
widespread  appreciation  of  the  good  work  that  is  being  done 
in  Pittsburgh  for  the  victims  of  one  of  the  greatest  afflic¬ 
tions  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  This  work  is  founded 
on  the  sound  principle  of  training  the  handicapped  to  help 
themselves,  to  become  not  objects  of  continuous  charity  but 
independent,  self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 
The  success  of  this  policy  is  exemplified  by  the  large  number 
of  graduates  who  have  gone  forth  to  take  their  places  in 
the  world.  Without  the  special  instruction  received  at  the 
hands  of  experts  they  would  have  remained  throughout  their 
lives  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  many  more  occupations  open  to  the  blind  today 
than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  This  is  true,  but  there 
also  is  greater  need  for  the  kind  of  education  that  will  fit 
the  blind  to  follow  these  employments. 

Looking  back  at  the  achievements  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  must  be  difficult  for  the  directors  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  realize  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  such 
a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time.  Those  who  have  given 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  this  noble  work  have 
their  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  but  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  record  they  have  made  are  looking  forward  to 
an  extension  of  the  school’s  field  of  usefulness.  Without 
doubt  they  may  count  on  generous  support  from  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pittsburgh.  No  philanthrojjy  is  more  appealing  than 
that  which  gives  courage  and  hope  and  strength  to  those  de¬ 
prived  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  sight. 
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